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Kardex Makes Easy 
Verify Every Signature 


1TH signature records Kardexed reference 

to customers’ signature cards is so speedy 

—_ Ex that the teller can verify every signature on every 
7 “ check without delay. 


Kardex color flashes instantly indicate overdrawn 
accounts, dangerous accounts, and stop-payments, 


There is no chance for lost or misfiled 
cards because verification is made with- 
out removing cards from pockets. 


Kardex have created over 2,000 card 
forms covering the basic records of 
management. These are avail- 
able, in convenient form, for 
your inspection. 


Mire than 
10,000 banks 
are now using 
Kardex 


Telephone the Kardex 
man in your city or write 


KARDEX, 480 Kardex Bldg. 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 


100,000 Users; 
Over 2,000 Stand- 
ard Card Forms in 
500 Lines of Business 


Capacities from 100 cards up to 10 Million 


480 Kardex “~ 
I Tonawanda, N. Y. 
| (Enclose record forms 
you are now using.) 
| O Have salesman 
demonstrate use 
| of Kardex for 
| O Central File 
0 Signature File i 
| Ledger 


O Safe Deposits i 
Box cords 
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General Offices: 908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Factories: Chicago — Brooklyn — London 


Keeps Receiving Tellers Busier 


Addressograph salesman carries Hand Addressograph 
with him! Saves your time by quickly demonstrating 
advantages other banks enjoy. Tells briefly HOW 
and WHY -— it will increase your deposits and reduce 
routine overhead. 


His Demonstration Proves Advantages 


Advantages are self-evident when you actually see 
machine swiftly and accurately head ledger sheets, 
statements or address envelopes, ‘‘fill-in’’ letters— 
thru ribbon—better than typists. 


will convince you. Trifling cost will surprise you—and savings and o° 


20 Models—$37.50 up—FREE Trial—Easy Terms 
Seeing demonstration will interest you! Addressograph FREE trial ot oa 


new business created will please you. So mail coupon below today. ote 
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MOLINE Plan 


A new field of sound business for you 


An increase in your profits 
and your merchant’s profits: 
help your farmers save 


The Federal Trade Commission found 
the implement dealer's average pre-war 
gross profit to be about 17% % of his 
sales and his net profit only 2% %. His 
net profit is probably less now. 


This is not enough to warrant local 
banking assistance. The Moline Plan 
adds about 10% on sales to these fig- 
ures and, at one stroke, makes the 


retail implement business a brand new 
field for sound banking. 


Financing of dealers by manufac- 
turers has been the curse of implement 
distribution. It doubles investment and 
imposes an enormous expense which 
cannot be cut out if terms are granted. 


By going exclusively to a cash basis, 
largely in bulk, the Moline Plan saves 


about 10% and offers it to the dealer 
to persuade business instead of expend- 
ing it to compel business. On similar 
principles, our dealers are able to offer 
important savings to farmers. 


Think what this does for you, your 
clients, your community. It puts our 
dealer on a par with the best of your 
clients. It leaves 10% more in your 
community, plus further large savings 
to farmers. It throws this new, sound 
and profitable financing to you. 


Can you overlook this epochal 
change? It has the approval of many of 
the best known bankers in America. It 
is already effective in farming com- 
munities all over the United States. Let 
us send you the facts by return mail. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC. 


ROBERT I. BARR, Vice-President 
Chase National Bank, New York City 
J. E. BLUNT, Jr., Vice-President 
Merchants Loan & Trust Company, Chicago, Ill. 
A. J. BROSSEAU, President 
Mack Motor Truck Company, New York City 
H. H. CLEAVELAND 
Insurance, Rock Island, Illinois 
C. P. COFFIN, Credit Manager 
Mlinois Steel Company, Chicago, Ill. 
HERMAN WALDECK, Vice-President 
& Commercial 


H. B. DINNEEN, Vice-President 
Moline Plow Company, Inc., Moline, Ill. 
HORACE FORTESCUE, Vice-President 
Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. T: JAFFRAY, President 
First National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. S. JOHNSON, Vice-President 
Moline Plow Company, Inc., Moline, Ill. 

H. R. JOHNSTON, Vice-President 
Chatham & Phoenix National Bank, New York City 


SAMUEL A. MITCHELL, Counsel 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
GEORGE N. PEEK, President 
Moline Plow Company, Inc., Moline, Ill. 
RUMSEY W. SCOTT, Vice-President 
Chemical National Bank, New York City 
J. HERNDON SMITH 
of Smith, Moore & Co., St. Louis, Missouri 
FRANK O. WETMORE, President 
First National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

F. F. WINANS, Vice-President 


National Bank, Chicago, Ill. National City Company of New York, Chicago, Ill, 


THE BANK IS THE HEART OF THE COMMUNITY 


The Moline Plan is a great advance in banking and merchandising with which you should be familiar. 


Ask us for booklet describing the Moline Plan and our method of cooperating with you. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Inc. 


RE-ORGANIZED - POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Manufacturers for 60 Years of High-Grade Farm Implements 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Editor's Indorsement 


in the August issue of The 
Burroughs Clearing House, Franklin 
Escher will conduct a department for the 
guidance of the banker who runs a bond 
account—and that, we assume, includes 
nearly all bankersnowadays. Mr. Escher’s 
experience of more than fifteen years as a 
student, writer and practical banker in 
the investment field qualifies him to speak 
authoritatively. He began his editorial 
work in New York in 1900, serving sub- 
secuently as editor of Investment Magazine 
an as financial editor of Harpers’ Weekly, 
and is now a member of the firm of Dresser 
& (cscher, investment bankers, 115 Broad- 
wey, New York. He is the author. of 
“Kiements of Foreign Exchange,” “‘Prac- 
tical nt and “Foreign Exchange 
Explained.” he as 
Escher outlines it, will discuss, “‘without 


anv frills or decorative writing,” the broad,. 


important influences on the bond market, 
interpreting them in relation to the prices 
of the securities the banker holds. He 
will report and interpret not only the ob- 
vious factors, such as the money market, 
changes in discount rates, the trend of 
business, movement of commodity prices, 
but also others not so obvious outside the 
big financial centers. 


AS WE write indorsements — however 
feebly but nevertheless sincerely — 
for this month’s assortment of contents, 
the directors of advertising, new business, 
service, business extension, business devel- 
opment, publicity and service, public 
relations, etcetera, are moving north, south 
and east toward Atlantic City for the 
annual convention of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association. We, too, will move 
conventionwards the moment that shouts 
for copy subside to murmurs and presses 
start a movement of their own; for the 
Financial Advertisers’ is the one conven- 
tion of the year where ideas, if any, lurk. 
Meanwhile, a Wilsonian “may we not” 
seems appropriate here: May we not 
reasonably hope that the Financial Adver- 
tisers will this year, or in the not too dim 
and distant future, standardize their titles? 
The “Advertising Manager” and the 
“Director of New Business and Service 
Extension” are brothers under the skin 
and, we hope, equally dignified. 


OR chief executives first and the adver- 
tising managers second, we indorse the 
factory savings plan of the Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland. Study of the plan in 
two years’ operation reveals that the 
American workingman, at least in Cleveland, 
is not the heedless, extravagant, irresponsi- 
ble, silk-shirted being we’ve been led to 
suppose. He has a genuine ambition to get 
somewhere, is eager to save to get there, 
oe a bit of the right kind of co-operation. 
ut talk ofthe poorhouse, illness, catastrophe 
and death isn’t the kind. And the bank’s 
newspaper —— behind the plan 
(reproduced on pages 18 and 19), addressed 
in simultaneous series to the employer and 
the employee, deserves a prominent board 
in the exhibit at Atlantic City. 


R. KIPLING’S “everlastin’ team- 

4 work of every bloomin’ soul” 
epitomizes Mr. Olson’s story (page 15) of 
how the Commercial National Bank of 
Madison, Wis., rented all the available 
Capacity of its brand-new safe deposit 
vaults in less than thirty days and obliged 
the management to order, rush, 500 more 
safe deposit boxes. Every soul joined a 
team —directors, clerks, tellers, officials. 
And much that they learned in the contest 


will be applied in other departments all the 
year round. 


HERBERT SHRYER 
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jy department of indorsements 
manifestly must reflect the personal 
opinion of the indorser, sometimes veiled 
but more often ee expressed. We are 
pleased to confess with engaging frankness 
that Clinton W. Gilbert’s article “How 
Shall We Use the Federal Reserve?” {page 
5) has revised upwards our opinion of D. R. 
Crissinger —unimportant but nevertheless 
true and not that it matters to Mr. Cris- 


_ singer. President Harding shook the politi- 


cal plum tree and Mr. Crissinger picked 
up Comptroller of the Currency and then 
Curent of the Federal Reserve Board. 
That was that. But first as Comptroller 
and now as Governor, he demonstrates 
sincerity, courage and capability. And 
that’s something else again. He recom- 
mends what must be regarded as radical 
changes in the operation of the Federal 
Reserve System. We must learn how to 
use it all over again because, until now, it 


has never functioned in normal times and 
therefore we have misconceived its func-. 
tions. From this distance, it is of course 
impossible to forecast the attitude of the 
board or the banks toward his recom- 
mendations but no great perspicacity is 
required to predict that some of them will 
be unpopular. 


re something like fifteen years the 
mutual savings banks of Massa- 
chusetts have been empowered to conduct 
business as full-fledged life insurance com- 
panies with the ~— and supervision 
of the state. Mr. Wright’s article ‘The 
Bank a Life Insurance Company” is an 
informative review of their achievement in 
the insurance field. The banks that have 
elected to transact the business say that 
it has proved a very valuable service and a 
good advertisement. Special legislation 
authorizes it. HS. 
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We know this statement to be 
true; and Hupmobile owners by 
the hundreds and the thousands 
know it to be true. 


But at intervals its truth is borne 
in upon us anew by direct evi- 
dence from some Hupmobile 
owner, so forceful that it is worthy 
of public record. 


Such an instance is a letter from 
Dr. J. G. Cutliff, of Albany, Ga., 
who informs us that he is driving a 


Model 20 Hupmobile, No. 5982. 


He inquires as to the year of its 
manufacture, and desires to know 
whether he can obtain oversize 
pistons. He goes on to say:— 


**It has been on the job ten years 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


for me, and was second hand 
when I got it. It is the wonder 
of this town.”’ 


The factory records show that 
this particular car—one of the 
original Hupmobile runabouts— 
was built in 1910. Moreover, 
the service department informed 
Dr. Cutliff that he could be sup- 
plied with any and all parts nec- 
essary to the operation of his car 
—one of the earliest we built. 


From another section, comes an 
inquiry equally interesting. L. 
Woner, of Rock, Kansas, asks 
for specifications of our latest 
product. His Hupmobile is a 
model H—the famous ‘“32’’— 


another car would have outlived its 
usefulness, the Hupmobile goes serenely on, 
civing the same faithful, steady service that 
characterized the first days of its ownership. 


—A Recent Hupmobile Advertisement 


and he has been usingit since 1912. 


“The speedometer has been worn 
out for three years,” his letter 
says. “I don’t know how many 
miles the car has gone. The mo- 
tor has had one set of new rings 
—all that has ever been replaced.’’ 


Anywhere in the country—proba- 
bly in your own locality—you can 
find evidence of the extraordi- 
nary long-life of the Hupmobile. 


It is such usefulness—coupled 
with yearly maintenance costs that 
are almost unbelievably low— 
that makes the Hupmobile pay so 
handsomely, and its owners hesi- 
tate, when they buy a new car, 
to change from the Hupmobile. 
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How Shall We Use the Reserve System? 


ihe 


Clearing House 


Learning the Functions of the Federal Reserve in Normal 
Times Should Be Our Responsibility, Says Mr. Crissinger 


T IS the fashion just now among 

] business men to talk about the 

possibility of price and credit in- 
flation. Producers and sellers having 
just recovered from the shock of the 
last depression have gooseflesh rather 
easily. “What. if,’ they ask, “it 
should happen again?” More than 
on any other single man it depends 
upon D. R. Crissinger, the new gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Board, that 
it shall not happen again, at least that 
it shall not happen again in a few 
months as some timorous whispers pre- 
dict that it will. 

And after talking over with him the 
problems before the Federal Reserve 
Board, I am sure that no one could 
realize more fully than he does his 
responsibility for the immediate eco- 
nomic future of the country. 

“We have,” he says, “‘the Federal 
Reserve System, the greatest, the most 
powerful financial organization in the 
world, and I might almost say the 
most dangerous. The problem is to 
find out how to use it. 

“You know,” he continued, “we 
haven’t yet had much practical expe- 
rience with it in normal times. You 
know it hardly got going before the 
war came on and we had to gain our 
first knowledge of it in that period of 
enormous expansion. It was employed 
to make a market for financing the 
war.” 

Mr. Crissinger went over briefly 
some of the experiences of the banks 
in marketing the bonds that were sold 
by the government during the war. 
“That gives you an idea of the dangers 
of it,” he remarked. 

“Then it had to face the conse- 
quences of the war inflation,” he went 
on, and though he did not say so, I 
felt that he meant to imply that that 
gave some idea of the dangers in the 
use of the Federal Reserve Board’s 
powers in the direction of deflation. 

‘Now we have entered upon a period 
that is not perfectly normal, for every- 
body is agreed that as a result of the 
war there is too much gold in the 
country, but is much more nearly 


By CLINTON W. GILBERT 
Author of ‘“The Mirrors of Washington’ ’ 


normal, than the period of the war or 
the period immediately following the 
making of peace. We know from ex- 


perience how we have to use the Federal 
Reserve System during a great war 
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He does his work for its own sake and not for 
credit or acclaim 


and how we may be forced to use it 
in the contraction that comes after a 
great war. We have got now to estab- 
lish clearly its normal functions in times 
of ordinary business activity. 

“Unfortunately, many people who 
ought to know better, people high in 
the government, even, haven’t a proper 
conception of what the functions of the 
Federal Reserve System are. They 
regard it as a means of furnishing 
capital to business enterprise. It is 
not, of course. It is a means of con- 
centrating and making more mobile 
the banking resources of the country. 
If we can realize always that its func- 
tion is to mobilize the reserves of the 
nation, that it is a bank of reserves, 
we shall know how to use it, and the 
power it has will be without danger.” 

Mr. Crissinger declined to discuss 
for publication what plans he had for 
bringing the Federal Reserve banks 
back to their proper function of reserve 
institutions. The Federal Reserve 
Board had not acted on them. Per- 
haps by the time this article is in 
print, some of them will be already 
familiar to bankers. It will take 
courage to carry them out—courage, 
common sense and a good clear bank- 
ing head. 

There will always be political pres- 
sure on the Federal Reserve Board to use 
its power over credit in other ways 
than as the depository of reserves. 
Elections may be won through a little 
judicious inflation at the right moment. 
Powerful elements in the community 
will make their desire for credit known 
through Congress. Great moneyed 
interests will always be hard to say 


“no to. 


Moreover, when we look to the 
parallel of the central national banks 
of other countries, like the Bank of 
England, and say “this is what the 
Federal Reserve Board should be,” 
we encounter differences which make 
the way of Mr. Crissinger hard. In 
the first place, those banks were part 
of the monarchical tradition. A cen- 
tral authority over banking was readily 
accepted. In the next place, they 
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new Federal Reserve Board includes (left to right): Adolph C. Miller; Harry M. Dawes, Comptroller of the Currency; D. R. Crissinger, Governor; 
Andre Edmund 


w W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury; 


were established before individual 
banks had become formidable rivals 
of theirs in resources and before groups 
of bankers surpassed them perhaps in 
prestige. And, moreover, they have 
been in operation a long time and have 
traditions that are accepted by. the 
banking and industrial world. 

The Federal Reserve Board has none 
of these things. It exists in a democ- 
racy that does not accept readily the 
idea of a benevolent autocracy of 
finance. The power of New York 
in banking was established long before 
the power of Washington was set up by 
law. And the Federal Reserve Board 
has not traditions nor, with the rapid 
change of governors entailed by our 
system of short tenure, will it easily 
gain that prestige which a great head 
of the Bank of England serving for a 
generation could give to that in- 
stitution. 

Imagine what the Supreme Court of 
the United States would have been 
with no John Marshall as chief jus- 
tice for thirty-four years, but with 
new judges every four or five years, 
and you will form some picture of what 
the task is so to establish the Federal 
Reserve Board that it can not be 
pushed this way by Wall Street and 
that way by the farm bloc, and so 
that it will pay no undue attention to 
the shouting on Capitol Hill. 

Yet that in a sense and so far as a 
man can do it in a few years of office 
is Mr. Crissinger’s job. And it is 
made more difficult by the Board’s 
necessarily getting started off wrong 
during the war. That is what he 
means when he says that the job be- 
fore the Federal Reserve Board is to 
“find out how to use the Federal 
Reserve System.” 

It is an anomaly that a man who 


was unknown outside of Marion, Ohio, 


with its 30,000 inhabitants, a country 
banker, should have the job of making 
the Federal Reserve System what it 
should be in normal times. Yet it 


is probable that most of our Reserve 
Board governors will be more or less 
of his type and it will be fortunate if 
they equal him in courage, common 
sense and loyalty to sound banking 
principles. We are not likely to have 
bankers from New York or Chicago 
or any of the great money centers at 
the head of the Reserve System. The 
farm bloc will see to that. It will 
probably be a long time before a 
“dirt farmer’ pure and simple fills 
Mr. Crissinger’s present place. The 
good sense of the country will see to 
that. So we shall compromise on 
bankers of the smaller cities of the 
West —or of the South, when there is 
a Democratic president—as gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve. 


I HAVE known the new governor well 
since the campaign for Mr. Harding’s 
election in 1920 took me to Marion. 
There were two successful business men 
in the President’s home town who did 
much to win Mr. Harding’s campaign 
for the nomination and election. Both 
were Democrats. One of them was 
Mr. Crissinger. You encountered him 
at every turn. If there was money to 
be raised, there was Mr. Crissinger 
quietly active in raising it. If there 
were visitors to Marion to be made 
welcome, there was Mr. Crissinger 
seeing that they were made welcome. 
Not obtrusively, trying to obtain some 
personal glory or advantage from 
association with the candidate, but 
acting from pride in his own com- 
munity and loyal friendship for Mr. 
Harding. Nothing was further from 
his thoughts at that time than the 
comptrollership of currency or the 
governorship of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

He is the kind of man who does his 
work for its own sake and not for the 
credit or acclaim that it will bring to 
him. He does not think much about 
himself.. He is the same simple and 
unaffected person today that he was 


Platt; George R. James, Edward H. Cunningham and Charles S. Hamlin 


in Marion. If he has large ideas of 
the place the Federal Reserve Board 
should occupy in the business con- 
sciousness of the country, it is because 
he believes that is the place tie 
Federal Reserve Board should occupy, 
not because he will achieve distinction 
if he shows the country how to use the 
Federal Reserve Board, as John Mar- 
shall showed the country how to use 
the Supreme Court. 

His strength and courage come from 
a sense of the importance of his work. 
He is not likely to be awed by Wall 
Street because he is not selfconscious. 
Nor is he likely to be afraid of the 
politicians; he was not when as dis- 
trict attorney in Marion he put the 
crooked officeholders of his own party 
in jail. For his big task he has 
character, common sense and quiet 
courage. 

And he is not without experience. 
A lawyer who turned banker, he has a 
knowledge of business gained as general 
counsel and director of the Marion 
Steam Shovel Company, an.enterprise 
which has grown from $50,000 capital 
to $6,300,000 capital and _ surplus. 
Moreover, he made good as comp- 
troller of the currency. He will 
dominate the present Reserve Board 
as completely as Governor Harding 
dominated the preceding one, just 
reorganized. 

He plans radical changes in the 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board, 
but at the time when I talked to him 
those plans were not sufficiently devel- 
oped so that he was willing to set them 
forth for the readers of The Burroughs 
Clearing House. What I shall give, 
therefore, is my conception of his 
purposes and the reasons for them 
rather than his own version of them. 

We started out by referring to the 
current fear lest the present period of 
business may develop rapidly into one 
of inflation. Now, as I understand it, 
Governor Crissinger sees the Reserve 
Board itself as contributing to inflation, 
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not importantly, not seriously perhaps, 
but still to a degree which he means to 
stop. And it is important to stop it 
because at the base of it lies what Mr. 
Crissinger regards as the wrong con- 
ception of the Reserve System’s 
functions. 

The Federal Reserve System is 
being operated at a cost of between 
$45,000,000 and $50,000,000 a year. 
Either it has to make money to pay 
these costs or it has to call upon Con- 
gress to appropriate funds to meet 
them. The latter course is naturally 
impossible. To meet expenses as it is 
now run, the System must go into the 
market and lend $1,200,000,000. That 
is to say, it has to act as a bank in 
competition with other banks. It has 
to seek business. 

Now this is inconsistent with the 
theory on which the System was 
organized, which was that it would 
put out its notes only on the rediscount 
of paper springing from sound com- 
mercial transactions. Notes issued in 
response to the real needs of business, 
in theory at least, can not lead to in- 
flation.. But the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is issuing $1,200,000,000 of notes 
which are not based on the production 
and sale of goods, but merely loaned 
to pay the costs of operating the 
Federal Reserve System. There is 
not a shadow of a doubt that if it had- 
occurred to Congress when passing 
the Federal Reserve Act that any 
such practice of making loans might 
develop, it would have been expressly 
forbidden. This $1,200,000,000 which 
the Federal Reserve System puts into 
the loan market to earn money to pay 
expenses is inflation pure and simple. 

The high operating costs of the 
Federal Reserve System, $45,000,000 
to $50,000,000 a year, are due to the 
necessity of salesmanship on the part 
of the Reserve Board and the Reserve 
banks. The new System which was 
created by Congress could not be 
imposed on the existing banks, or at 
any rate Congress did not impose it 
upon them. To be sure, national 
banks had perforce to be members of 
it, but then there was nothing to pre- 
vent a national bank from surrender- 
ing its charter and becoming a state 
bank. And, in fact, many national 
banks have done just this. In wealth 
and importance to the community, in 
their capacity to upset the business 
structure by causing inflation, the state 
banks and trust companies are equal to 
the national banks. It was desirable 
to attract them into the Federal 
Reserve System so as to increase as 
much as possible its effectiveness. 

To draw into the System banks 
which were not legally compelled to 
join it, the Federal Reserve offered 
many inducements. Checks were col- 
lected free for member banks. This 
service alone costs the Federal Reserve 


System $30,000,000 a year. Then 
what is known as the non-cash busi- 
ness of member banks is handled with- 
out charge. Then free storage for 
valuable papers of banks is furnished. 
Then there are two items of expense 
which are more directly salesmanship. 
There are the costly publicity staffs of 
Reserve banks and there is the organi- 
zation known as the Banks Relations 
Bureau, both of which aim to sell the 
Reserve System to the state banks and 
trust companies. 


Ir ALL these free services an dselling 
organizations were cut off and if 
charges were made for the free services, 
the Federal Reserve System would not 
have to inflate its outstanding notes to 
the extent of $1,200,000,000 in order 
to meet expenses. It could become 
simply a system of reserves and re- 
discounts. 

In my judgment, Mr. Crissinger 
means to abolish the selling organiza- 
tion and to charge for the free serv- 
ices, including the collection of checks, 
a charge which will require nerve to 
make, since the free collection is very 
popular among the member banks. If 
the Board agrees with him and adopts 
this policy, the expenses of the Federal 
Reserve System will be reduced to the 
point where they can be met by the 
earnings on the capital of the Reserve 
banks. 

If he institutes a charge for the free 
services, how will he attract the state 
banks into the System, or how will he 
check the tendency of national banks 
to seek the broader opportunities afford- 
ed by state charters? I don’t know 
and I don’t believe he knows yet him- 
self. That is one of the problems of 
“finding out how to use the Federal 
Reserve System.”’ All he is certain of 
is that the entrance of the Federal 


Uncle Sam as 


Reserve System into the loan market 
with $1,200,000,000 is a departure from 
its normal purposes that is dangerous. 

Perhaps he will turn to Congress for 
legislation which will enlarge the op- 
portunities of the national banks so 
that they can better meet the com- 
petition of the state banks and trust 
companies. The aim of sound banking 
should be one single banking system. 
“The Federal Reserve Board is now,” 
says Mr. Crissinger, “‘the head of forty- 
nine different banking systems.” 

You will observe that the new gover- 
nor faces a large task requiring courage 
and good sense. In one direction lies 
the diverting of the system of which 
he is head from its true purpose. In 
the other lies the danger of narrowing 
its field of usefulness by letting too 
much of the country’s banking power 
lie outside its scope of influence. 
Either way, the future of the system 
is at stake. 

Moreover, suppose Mr. Crissinger 
brings the System back to its true 
task of acting as depository of banking 
reserves. There is still a question 
about which sections of the country 
feel deeply —their speculative use. The 
law made the Federal Reserve System 
something more than a mere deposi- 
tory of reserves. The law made it 
their custodian. It is under no com- 
pulsion to re-discount paper which 
banks present to it. It may exercise 
its discretion with regard to the trans- 
actions that paper represents. 

This is a subject which the new 
governor refused to discuss with me. 
But sooner or later, it will present a 
problem which he will have to face. 
It is part of the job of “finding out 
how to use the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem,” one requiring a high degree of 
courage and devotion to the ideal of 
custodianship of reserves. 


Model Banker 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI 
Associate Editor, Kimbers Foreign Reports 


HE United States Federal Reserve 

System has been in operation 
scarcely eight years. During this 
period it has had to meet war condi- 
tions, currency inflation, depression, 
and, what is worst, political opposition 
of the bitterest sort. Its ability to 
cope with these conditions is reflected 
in the efforts put forth by less 
favored nations, particularly the Latin- 
American republics, to establish a 
similar centralized banking system. 

This is only natural in view of the 
fact that the United States has fur- 
nished a model of republican govern- 
ment to the various nations which have 
been carved out of the great Spanish co- 
lonial empire. But the cause of this simu- 


lation lies deeper than mere example. 

During the world-wide economic 
crises which followed the inflationary 
period of the World War, the unde- 
veloped Latin-American republics suf- 
fered the most serious industrial and 
monetary disturbances. Their curren- 
cies, even in countries having large 
gold reserves and enjoying favorable 
excess export balances over imports, 
depreciated almost to an iwunprece- 
dented extent. Their industrial opera- 
tions in many cases came almost to a 
standstill and foreign capital, on which 
they have largely depended for indus- 
trial development, could be obtained 
only under the most difficult conditions 
at usurious rates. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Book of Experience With Cashiers 


Contrasts in the Attitudes of Country Bank Officials in the 
United States and Canada—With Some Recommendations. 


HE best-loved head of a country 

bank I ever knew was a beetle- 

browed man who snapped un- 
smilingly at every customer who 
asked for his attention. Though 
he stared momentarily at each 
customer who came in, it was 
seldom or never to offer a saluta- 
tion and not infrequently he sulkily 
failed to return one. 

Shifting quickly into reverse, the 
only country bank manager who to 
my knowledge actually had to leave 
town for the reason that the people 
“couldn’t stand” him was a hand- 
some, well-groomed fellow who 
bowed and scraped before all and 
sundry who had the time or in- 
clination for it. 

The answer to the above puzzle 
is simply that old Beetle-brow had 
lived so long in the place that 
nobody minded him. For thirty- 
five years he had tried unsuccess- 
fully to dodge a reputation for 
generosity and public spirited justice 
but every school boy in the country 
knew that he fought a good fight 
and that his heart was right. 
Mr. Volubility, on the other hand, 
was so polite and complimentary 
that the customers knew he could not 
mean it. He might have carried it off 
for a while in the Forty-second Street 
branch of the Corn Exchange, but the 
country banker’s “turn” before the 
curtain runs twenty-four hours a day, 
and Mr. Volubility’s effervescence could 
not stand inspection from all points of 
the compass at once. 

Old Beetle-brow was a success in 
spite of his manner; Mr. Volubility 
was a failure in spite of his. Their 
cases are the reverse of typical; never- 
theless between the two extremes is 
the whole gamut of tact in the c »untry 
bank. 

Last summer I strolled into a 3,500- 
population bank in Oregon, We will 
call it the J. B. Oldthus State Bank, a 
smug concern “Established over 50 
years” as boasted in the gold lettering. 
I, in fact, introduced myself as a 
writer for The Burroughs Clearing 
House. The president was busy but 
he ordered me to sit down. It may 
have been this, or it may have been 
the grunting, pass-book-throwing man- 
ner of attending to customers, but 
somehow the astral rays of the place 
poked up my irritability into thinking 
that this bank was secluding itself in 
a snobbery of Methuselian security. 
The president began answering my 


By PERCY GOMERY 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Mr. Beetle-brow 


questions, speaking with a condescend- 
ing straightforwardness so terse that 
it seemed always to be urging me an 
inch nearer the door. At the end of 
our interview he trusted that I had 
the information I wanted for my next 
article. His tone indicated that he 
rather hoped I hadn’t got it. In which, 
on the whole, I am inclined to sympa- 
thize with him. 

While we had been talking, a smooth- 
shaven, frank and capable-looking man 
came in. “Mr. Oldthus,” he asked 
respectfully, “they’re opening that two- 
mile upper-river stretch of pavement 
this afternoon. Them fellows up there 
would be awful pleased if a couple of 
you could drive up. Like to feel the 
town folks take an interest in them 
y know. Could you manage to come 
up, sir?” 

“Mr.” and “sir” are fencing words 
between old residents of a town like 
that one, and are not spoken much by 
men in sympathy with one another. 
The speaker clearly represented what 
I might term “the extreme left” of 
the town in revolt against the assur- 
ance of “‘Established over 50 years.” 
The country bank officer should con- 
trive to approach any citizen with ease 
and cordiality at least sufficient to 
conceal from an onlooker the fact 
that the citizen is a customer of the 
opposition, but Mr. Oldthus had had 
to start learning this too late in life. 


“We're all mighty busy in here, 
Charles,” pronounced the president 
without softening it. “I’m afraid 

they'll have to do it without us.” 

Then as the door closed on the 

visitor, and ignoring my presence, 

“Rats!” His expectant cashier and 

the assistant grinned supercilious'y. 

“‘Wouldn’t I like to see myself 

trotting out with Charlie Spaulding 

to talk to that North River bunch? 

Let him get Burns.” 

As it happened he did get Burns. 
Wanting to see a road-opening. | 
drove out to it myself and met both 
Charlie Spaulding and Burns. Then 
I overheard this conversation: 

“You haven’t quit the old bank, 


/\ 
Ps Wes?” exclaimed a cattle dealer. 


“I have, too,’ admitted the 
farmer standing near him in a group. 

“TI guess Oldthus is all right, but 

darn it, Dave, I don’t see why | 

can’t get spoke to in there same as 

a fellow gets in the feed store or at 

‘Drug’ Williams. Mr. Oldthus 

always used to sit there and look 

as though he kind o’liked to hear 
his clerks irritating the customers. 
Only onct I’ve got into an argument 
with the First National teller and as 
soon as it commenced Mr. Burns came 
out and sorta stood alongside me. He 
never said a word between us two but 
he just made me understand he was 
there to see that I got sent away feel- 
ing all right.” 

“Well,” smiled the cattle dealer, 
“‘s’pose Burns needs encouraging, but 
the Oldthusbank you ’Ilnoticeisdoing the 
same business they always did. Figures 
for 1922 will be right up to 1921.” 

“That don’t stop the First National 
havin’ horned in to the tune of $300,000 
deposits in three years.” 

Oldthus’ friend the cattleman was 
suprised to find that an even 50 per 
cent of the group of eight men had also 
commenced dealing with Burns. 

The discussion had reminded me o! 
something else. When I was out o/ 
Oldthus’ bank half a block that morn- 
ing, I remembered something and 
hurried back to make one more inquiry. 
The officers and three clerks were all 
gathered up near the president’s desk 
and were laughing as they lounged. 
I cannot say why I knew at once thal 
it was offensive laughter but I did. 
Sifting out, later, the few chance words 
I caught, it seemed that they had heen 
laughing at me. These busy men who 
had no time to get out to the road- 
opening had quite enough leisure to 
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CLEARING House 


ridicule the stranger within their gates. 

The years have endowed me with an 
unpleasant curiosity in the case of a 
new country bank gaining ground on 
an old one. I found that the 40 per 
cent of the town’s merchants who had 
moved to the First National could not 
say just why they haddoneso. I knew. 
But for some reason I did not bother to 
call round to give Oldthus the benefit 


‘of my discovery. 


“T quit because they wouldn’t attend 
to me after hours,” said one. 

“You don’t mean to say,” I 
descended upon him, “that you 
made an ‘important move like 
changing bankers just because a 
man stuck to his business rule?’ 

“Well,” he drawled grudgingly at 
having to tell the whole truth, “it 
was the way they done it. I rat- 
tled the latch less’n five minutes 
late and them lazy clerks all moved 
over together so’s they could grin at 
me through the glass door.” 

Though I have never actually 
been the whipped dog, pedestaled, 
balked and ridiculed on the bank 
steps, I understood my friend per- 
fectly. The question is one I have 
decided and redecided many times 
in Canadian country banks. Prac- 
tically every bank in Canada opens 
at 10 and closes at 3, with Saturday 
hours 9:30 to 12. At one time I 
adhered as rigidly to these hours as 
though they had been the hours of 
fate; at another time (and place) 
we did business any time between 
breakfast and supper time. The 
final solution is a compromise, a mercy- 
with-justice and certainly a_lived- 
happily-ever-after arrangement which 
has stood up very well for ten years 
now. We open and close on the dot, 
but we do business for anybody at all, 
both before and after hours. If our door 
is politely tapped between nine and ten 
we open it, explain that though we 
are not ready for business until ten, we 
will be glad to accommodate if possible. 
Likewise after three the door is an- 
swered and the apology made to effect 
that our books are closed for the day 
but that we hope we can meet the 
customer’s wishes. 

These explanations are invariably 
necessary because rarely if ever is it the 
same customer who thus seeks admission 
twice. The clerk, or better still the 
manager, who opens the door renders 
a well-rehearsed recitation which ex- 
perience has shown will convey un- 
mistakably to the caller that he is out 
oforder, but at the same time sends him 
away feeling that his business is of suf- 
ficient importance to justify excep- 
tional treatment. 

On several occasions my candid 
American brother bankers have inti- 
mated that Canadian bank experience is 
not so effective as their own, inasmuch 
as most of ourinitiative is handed out in 


sealed packages by our head office or 
is at best traditional, whereas Mr. 
Cashier grinds out his own articles of 
belief and sets his ten commandments. 
But think of the wealth of impression 


our branch system gives us. Once, in 
my Province of Quebec experience, I 
was moved from one branch to another 
sixteen times in a single year. All but 
one were small country towns and if I 
could not in that way learn something 


And Mr. Volubility 


of the psychology of counter service, 
my superstructure must assuredly have 
been solid rock. 

I learned, for example, that though a 
Frenchman is always polite and will 
gesticulate and perspire in his effort to 
meet you in your own language, noth- 
ing angers him like the discovery that 
you could have spoken to him in 
French but wouldn’t. Montreal whole- 
sale houses say that French merchants 
actually prefer doing business with 
English-speaking drummers, but the 
business must be done in the French 
language. 

In one of these branches we had a 
young teller named Robinson whose 
secret of endearing himself and the 
bank to the public remained unsolved 
in my mind for a long time. Even in 
that office of rapidly-changing staffs 
old customers came in and asked for 
Robinsonaslongas five years after he had 
been moved away. Probably Robinson 
himself did not know why, and only 
on one or two accidental occasions did 
I stumble on it. When only one teller 
is employed, a good deal of waiting in 
line is inevitable. It is, say, five min- 
utes’ tedious, humiliating walk from Z 
to A in the line and the customer feels 
just as individual as a fence-post until 
the moment he gets the teller’s atten- 
tion. That was part of Robinson’s 
secret: he kept looking up from his 
money to see who had joined the queue 


Nine 


and chose that moment for his nod or 
smile of salutation. It really took 
less time and was much more welcome 
than had he waited to whisper it 
through the bronze bars. 

Robinson had a way of acquiring 
some fact of great sentimental impor- 
tance to each of most of our customers. 
For example, that Councillor Brown’s 
daughter Elsie attended the Congre- 
gational Sunday School, or that 
Lawyer Jones might have won the 
president’s cup last Saturday ex- 
cept for bad putting on the four- 
teenth green. 

We never lost but one customer 
through Robinson. During his holi- 
days we opened a new account in 
the name of the Sunrise Tract 
Association, which was an offshoot 
of a religious cult in those parts 
bitterly opposed to such vices as 
gum-chewing and Sunday picnics. 
Coming as he did of a horsey stock, 
Robinson gleefully and smilingly 
misread the first of the Association’s 
deposit slips presented to him and 
interestedly observed “How many 
weeks are you running the race- 
meet this year?” 

Overdoing the easy conversational 
style of banking is almost as uncon- 
scious a crime as underdoing it. 
Once, in my early days as man- 
ager, I made a most painstaking 
effort to entertain a customer who 
I thought appeared fretful about 


something. For almost ten minutes 


I sought to raise a smile of interest 
on his dour countenance, with this 
result: 

“What I want to know is, is there 
any way of getting my pass book 
written up in this place?” 

Hastily I offered to do it myself, but 
unfortunately had not written up a 
pass book for some years. I entered 
up some twenty-five credits and debits, 
but all in the wrong columns, The 
dour one took one look at my work of 
reparation—and promptly went out to 
tell the village. The incident reminds 
me of the yarn of the editor who 
reported the home-coming of “That 
battle-scared veteran Capt. Grimsby,” 
and, when Grimsby demanded an apol- 
ogy, wrote, “In last week’s issue we 
intended to refer to our friend as ‘““The 
bottle-scarred Capt. Grimsby.” 

My father was acountry clergyman 
who visited each of his parishioners at 
least once a year and I thought the 
idea worthy of emulation in the con- 
duct of the country banking business. 
If we grant that there is a value in 
knowing not only your customer’s bal- 
ance but his mental attitude as well, 
we must admit that we will never 
accomplish it by nodding to him or 
advising him as to the condition of 
the weather, on which subject he has 
quite the latest information already. 
I refer particularly to the steady— 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Interior in Harmony With Clientele 


Artistry of Furniture and Decoration That Reflects the 
Individual Character of the Bank’s Business and Locale 


N THESE days of service and con- 
venience for the public, the psy- 
chology of bank furniture is being 

studied more and more carefully. 
Some banks, indeed, are paying special 
heed to this new influence on business 
development, especially when they are 
establishing new branches or planning 
larger and more complete homes. 

There is a delicate balance to be ad- 

justed between favorable impression 
and overwhelming or embarrassing 
effect upon the customer. Only quick 
intuition and keen judgment of human 
nature will guide in the final selection 
of the style of interior 


By 
JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON 


the customer—has been considered 
from all points of view. The bank 
expects the architect to co-operate with 
it in determining the influences which 
affect those with whom the institution 
expects to maintain satisfactory and 
ever-broadening relations. 

In the upper part of Manhattan in 
the city of New York at 125th Street, 


_for instance, is a banking room that 


looks not unlike a church—although 
it never had a pulpit in it. The check 


desk suggests the end of an old- 
fashioned pew and the wooden par- 
titions suggest the calm of choir stalls. 
The ceiling is lofty and from a gallery 
rises a group of colonial pillars. From 
the windows, high in the front wall, 
comes restful daylight. 

Such is the branch of the Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company, de- 
signed by the architect, Alfred C. 
Bossom, to meet the special require- 
ments of the region in which it is 
situated. It is in Harlem, a realm of 
apartment houses and of many 
churches, and patronized by persons 

with moderate means— 


decoration and equip- 


ment which strikes the 


happy mean. 


The architect cannot Bikers 
lay down any policy for sd Remmamees 
a bank which he is about 
to serve, until he has 
made a careful study of hi 
the types of people who ; 
use the institution or | 
are likely to do so. He at 
must do a great deal 
more than consult with 
the bank’s officials as to 
the number of windows 
they want and as to 
where the line of the 
waiting depositors will 
be the longest. All these 
are technical details to 
be worked out after the 
great human equation — 
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many wives and mothers 
keep household accounts 
there. Hence this air of 
comfort and restfulness, 
which goes with church 
and home, the even tenor 
of community life. 
Contrast this with the 
branch of the New York 
Trust Company in the 
old Paran Stevens house 
at Fifth Avenue and 
57th Street. The main 
banking room once was 
the scene of elaborate 
dinner parties. The rich 
paneling remains just as 
it was when New York 
society gathered about 
the board. Busy clerks 
and accountants work 
in the beautiful ballroom 


The clients of the First*National Bank of Jersey City, N. J., are associated 
chiefly with}large Wall Street corporations. The o' 
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the other, of Sergeant 
York, hero of the Great 
War. There is a wide 
ascent. Most who 
enter here are men of 
large meansand leisure- 
ly lives—who come to 
borrow against future 
income and profits or 
to finance large under- 
takings. They do not 
mind the steps, which 
might perhaps deter the 
‘small depositor in an 
uptown branch or in 
a small New England 
town. 

Across the Hudson 


that was. The vice- 
president in charge, James] 
G. Blaine, Jr., sits in what 
was once a Louis XVI re- 
ception room. Although 
business now invades, there 
still abides that air of the 
Social Register which seems 
the very aura of the struc- 
ture. Serene and pleased 
seem the wealthy women 
who drive up in their lim- 
ousines to cut their coupons 
in a house which indeed 
seems much like home. In 
all probability, the house 
wrecker will not soon assail 
this venerable stronghold. 
Still in New York City, 
let us take a look into the 
home of the Asia Banking 
Corporation at 35 Broad- 
way—the rich lacquered 
columns and the black and 
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River in Jersey City is the First Na- 
tional Bank, whose president is E. J. 
Edwards, former governor of New 
Jersey, and now senator from New 
Jersey. The clients of this institution 
expect impressive surroundings. Many 
are connected with large corporations in 
Wall Street, which, for legal and 
technical reasons, maintain banking 
connections in New Jersey. To such 
as these the splendid bronze door of 
the First National, flanked with col- 
umns of black and gold marble, said 
to be the largest of their kind in the 
world, leave a definite impression of 
strength and dignity. The high ceil- 
ing and the square noisette pillars in 
the office of the president create the 


same effect. 

Designs for the National 
Bank of Clifton Forge, 
Virginia, are in harmony 
with its locality where 
classic colonial types of 
architecture are familiar 
landmarks. The feeling is 
late Roman. Herethe 
check desk is a bench which 
suggests in every line the 
City of the Seven Hills. 
The wall shelf is a console 
of classic pattern; the par- 
titions, the tiled floor, and 
indeed every detail carry 
out those ideals of responsi- 
bility and reserve mellowed 
by an amiability character- 
istic of the South. 

These variations of dec- 
oration are reflexes of well- 
sustained, intensive efforts 
to bring bank and client 
into ready understanding. 


white tesselated floor, and 
the furnishings of black and gold. That 
scheme of decoration is intended to 
reflect the environment of the East, to 
appeal to those who love the life of 
the Philippines, of China and Japan. 
It is designed for clients from the 
Orient who may be expected to 
respond to their surroundings and re- 
act at once to the spirit of friendliness 
which the institution has endeavored 
to convey. 

Then there is the Seaboard Bank, 
not far from the water front, oppo- 
site Fraunces Tavern close to the foot 
of Broad Street, and standing on his- 
toric ground of the Revolution. At 
one side of the grand staircase is a 
mural painting of Paul Revere; at 


The splendid bronze door of 
the First National Bank of 
Jersey City—another result 
of the intent of the architect 
to produce the effect of im- 
pressive surroundings expect- 
ed by the bank’s customers. 
The central picture shows the 
branch of the Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company at 
125th Street, New York (Alfred 
C. Bossom), a neighborhood 
of apartments, churches, per- 
sons of moderate means; 
hence the air of comfort and 
restfulness, the even tenor of 
community life. Below on 
the right is the National Bank 
of Clifton Forge, Clifton 
Forge, Va., a locality where 
colonial types of architecture 
are familiar landmarks; the 
feeling is late Roman and 
lines like those of the City of 
the Seven Hills. It reflects the 
reserve mellowed by amiabili- 
ty characteristic of the South 
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The Lynn Five Cents 


Savings Bank, the Peoples Savings Bank of Brockton and the Lynn Institution for Savings 


The Bank a Life Insurance Company 


Fifteen Years of Experience of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Savings Banks in Issuing Safe Policies at Minimum Cost 


tual savings bank differs from 

other kinds of banking institu- 
tions in that it has neither stock nor 
stockholders. It is pre-eminently a 
people’s bank. Against the notion that 
whatever is profitable is right, its creed, 
above all things, is that the people 
themselves should share the profits 
which their money has earned. 

In the state of Massachusetts, the 
stronghold of the mutual savings banks, 
there are certain savings banks which 
may be taken as typical examples of 
the mutual savings bank at its best. 
They lend a broader interpretation to 
the meaning of the word “mutual” 
than do most mutual savings banks. 
Not only do they furnish the average 
breadwinner with the opportunity of 
providing for the ups and downs of 
life through the investment of small 
sums with safety, but, by supplying 
safe life insurance practically at cost, 
they endeavor to provide also for the 
long period of hardship that may re- 
sult from the death of the breadwinner. 

The Massachusetts system of Sav- 


ae bankers know that the mu- 


‘ ings Bank Life Insurance is a state- 


aided plan which aims to give the wage 
earners of Massachusetts and their 
families the maximum protection for 
the minimum cost—all that their 
money can possibly buy of real life 
insurance. This as a substitute for 
the expensive so-called “industrial life 
insurance.” 

The whole system is based upon one 
fundamental guiding principle as well 
founded as the law of gravitation. It 
is the undeniable proposition that the 
cost of providing for death and old 
age is a part of the cost of living in 
youth; that this cost should be recog- 
nized as a fixed charge upon current 
wages; and any person who, having 


By ALLAN F. WRIGHT 


the opportunity, does not make such 
provision, is simply shifting upon the 
community or upon his family or his 
friends, the burden he himself should 
have borne. And the system recog- 
nizes the fact that the best method of 
increasing the demand for life insur- 
ance is to furnish a good article at a 
low price. 

The state performs this important 
function by the instrumentality of its 
savings banks because the Massachu- 
setts mutual savings banks (of which 
there are now nearly 200) having no 
capital and no stockholders, are con- 
ducted solely for the benefit of the 
depositors, and because, therefore, they 
seemed the best means by which to 
establish a purely mutual insurance 
organization. 

The idea is not new, however, for 
savings banks with insurance depart- 
ments existed in England as early as 
1845. About sixteen years ago, Mr. 
Louis D. Brandeis, one of Boston’s 
public-spirited lawyers and now a 
judge in the United States Supreme 
Court, undertook to provide some relief 
from an industrial insurance system 
so expensive to those in narrowed 
circumstances and least able to pay. In 
probing to the bottom of the problem 
of safe but cheaper insurance for the 
wage earner, Mr. Brandeis analyzed 
the causes of the existing high rates 
in industrial insurance. His investi- 
gation revealed the fact that out of 
every dollar deposited with the indus- 
trial companies during the year, some- 
thing like thirty-one cents was taken 
to pay operating expenses. He then 
began to look about for an institution 
that could handle and profitably em- 
ploy, large sums of money at small 


expense. After prying into every hole 
and corner and trying out every ex- 
pedient in all its phases, he named the 
Massachusetts mutual savings banks. 

The law was passed in June, 1907, 
and the first policy was issued by. the 
Whitman Savings Bank of Whitman, 
Mass., in June, 1908. Although only 
six savings banks have since availed 
themselves of the opportunity to es- 
tablish insurance departments, fifty- 
two other savings banks have become 
public agencies for these six; and also 
twenty trust companies and national 
banks have established such public 
agencies, so that the network of the 
system is fairly well spread over the 
entire commonwealth. On March 
31, 1922, the total insurance in force 
was $22,703,234, representing  insur- 
ance on the lives of 38,860 persons, 
and having a premium income of over 
$600,000 a year. 

The six savings insurance banks, as 
they are known, in the order in which 
they opened insurance departments, 
are the Whitman Savings Bank, Whit- 
man, Mass., People’s Savings Bank, 
Brockton, Mass., Berkshire County 
Savings Bank, Pittsfield, Mass., City 
Savings Bank, Pittsfield, Mass., Lynn 
Institution for Savings, Lynn, Mass., 
and Lynn Five Cents Savings Bank, 
Lynn, Mass. Within the past month 
two other savings banks located in the 
cities of Taunton and Malden have 
signified their intention of establishing 
insurance departments, and in the near 
future will begin issuing policies under 
state law. 

The Savings Bank Life Insurance 
system has not yet become operative 
in any state outside of Massachusetts, 
although legislature has been intro- 
duced in several of the states but never 
enacted into law. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Contrary to popular belief, savings 
bank life insurance is not state insur- 
ance. The state does not guarantee 
this insurance. It uses the savings 
banks as the medium through which to 
write the insurance, and all policies 
issued are written direct by the savings 
banks which have established insur- 
ance. departments under the Savings 
Bank Insurance Law. All expenses 
relative to the physical examination 
of the applicant, the writing of the 
policy, and the general conduct of the 
business are borne by the insurance 
department of the savings bank. The 
stute supplies the banks with the 
policy forms, books of account, the 
services of a state medical director, a 
state actuary and all the machinery 
necessary to make the system business- 
like and uniform. It also provides 
overhead administrative service and a 
certain amount of instruction work to 
acquaint the public with the system. 

All persons between the ages of one 
and sixty-five years residing in Massa- 
chusetts are eligible to apply for sav- 
ings bank life insurance, and policies 
may be obtained in amounts varying 
from $50 to $6,000. They comprise 
straight life, twenty-payment life. 
twenty-year endowment, group insur- 
ance for industrial workers, deferred 
annuities, immediate annuities, and 
ten-year savings insurance plan poli- 
cies. For the benefit of those de- 
pendent on full employment, ll 
policies, except infantile, have a loan 
value after the first year. 

Insurance issued by asavings 


man or woman for good citizenship. 

Here is an example to show how 
cheap savings bank life insurance 
really is: A man at age twenty-three 
pays $17.30 for a $1,000 straight life 
insurance policy. The system being 
entirely mutual, however, at the end 
of the first year he receives a dividend 
of $6.68, thus bringing the net cost for 
the first year down to $10.62. The 
dividend increases somewhat with each 
policy year, so that by the end of the 
fourteenth anniversary of his policy 
he receives a dividend of $8.96, thus 
reducing the net cost for that year to 
only $8.34. 

The Ten-Year Savings Insurance 
Plan is so very simple and practical 
that it deserves special mention. Sav- 
ings bank men have long realized that 
the insurance policy is a big brother to 
the savings account. The subject of 
a combined savings and insurance ac- 
count has been much discussed during 
past years, but it was left for a Massa- 
chusetts savings insurance bank first 
to combine the two and actually put the 
scheme into operation. The followingil- 
lustration shows how the plan works out: 

Suppose you are thirty years old and 
you want to save $1,000. 

You open a “Savings Insurance Ac- 
count” and deposit $7.40. 

You make these monthly deposits 
for 120 months, and then receive: 
Cash value of policy $110.14 
Balance in savings account (est’d) 895.43 


$1,005.57 


Thirteen 


Should you live to make but one of 
your deposits the bank would pay your 
beneficiary the full $1,000, and in ad- 
dition, the full amount to yourcredit on 
your savingsaccount. The $7.40men- 
tioned in the illustration includes both 
the savings account and the insurance, 
the amount varying slightly and de- 
pending on your age atentry. This is 
virtually a ten-year endowment paid 
for on a monthly basis instead of quar- 
terly, semi-annually or annually as 
required by the commercial life insur- 
ance companies. 

The Savings Bank Life Insurance 
system owes its success largely to the 
full and hearty co-operation it has re- 
ceived from employers of labor through- 
out the state in its efforts to bring a 
knowledge of the insurance to the work- 
ing men. A Group Insurance Plan 
has been perfected whereby it is pos- 
sible for an employer to insure all his 
employees as a “group,” on approval 
by the state medical director at a 
cost averaging about nine dollars per 
thousand net, irrespective of age, sex 
or physical fitness. 

The far-sighted employers of Massa- 
chusetts have been quick to take 
cognizance of the value and important 
significance of this Group Insurance 
Plan—which stretches out a helping 
hand to the worker even after he has 
left their employ, and in a number of 
factories mutual benefit associations 
have been systematized under the 
direction of the Savings Bank Life 

Insurance Division establish- 


bank is cheap, first, because 
the savings banks are not 
allowed to employ solicitors, 
all instruction work being done 
by the state so that no part 


ANSWERS TO ¢ 


1. Name of the person applying for in- 
surance. 


LYNN iIneTITUTION FoR 


Mase. 


APPLICATION FOR ANNUAL PREMIUM POLICY TO 


SAVINGS INSURANCE BANK 
UESTIONS ON RICHT HAND SIDE OF PACE. 


(NOTE. —Write name in full.) 


ing a common fund, contrib- 
uted to by both employer 
and employees, from which 
are paid weekly benefits dur- 
ing sickness, and also the 


of the money paid by the 


2. Where do you live? 


premiums to the savings in- 


policyholders is spent for 


3- What is your occupation? 


surance banks on the “‘group” 


agents’ commissions; second, 


4 What is the name and address of your | Name___ 
employer? 


insurance contract. 
According to the provisions 


because the state provides & Do you wih notice of premiums tobe 
? 


of the Savings Bank Insurance 


free administrative headquar- 
ters at the State House, free 
actuarial service for all savings 
insurance banks and certain 
other administrative service; 
third, because there are no 
high salaries to be paid out 
of the insurance funds; and 
fourth, because under the 
Savings Bank Insurance Law 
all the net profits of the busi- 
ness over and above a certain 
specified contribution to the 
surplus, must be returned to 


the policyholders in the form - 


of dividends. 

The state undertakes to 
provide free ‘administrative 
service to the savings insur- 
ance banks on the theory that 
asmall amount of life insur- 
ance and just a certain 
amount of education is neces- 
Sary in order to qualify a 


6 Where were you born? 
7. What is your exact date of birth? Day 
8. What is your age searest birthday’ 

ar single, married, widowed, or 
“Greed? 


10 To whom do you wish the insurapce 
to be paid in case of your death? 
at, What is bis or ber rel ip to you? 
sa. What is his or ber address? 
13 Do wish to reserve the it to 
14 How much insurance is desired? 
15. What kind of a policy do you wish? 
Twenty Year Endowment In- 
surance? 
16, Do you wish to pay premiums annually, 
’®) Pay in Casb on anniversary date. 
(8) Use to reduce premium due on 
Place an (X) after one of the options | (3) 


(4) Left with the Insurance 


(MOTE. — State name of policy in full. 


cumulate to the credit of insured with interest at a 
rate not less than 3} per cent. per annum. oO 
8. Are now insured in Se 
or 
in a Savings ive number of 
policy and amount of Iti 
company, givc amount of insurance. 
19 Has any Sa: Bank, company, or 
organi ever declined or post- 
poned granting or reviving insurance 
‘wpon your life, either for any particu- 
lar amount or form? If so, give facts. 

I follows : That the insurance for shall not take effect until the first premium is 
together with this application, copy of which is endorsed on the policy, constitute the entire contract between the 

of the pareve 
Witnessed by 


Law, it is impossible for a 
policy to be forfeited after 
premiums have been paid for 
six months. If misfortune 
overtakes the policyholder and 
he is obliged to stop payments 
after six months, he is entitled 
to receive from the bank: (1) 
a cash surrender value, or (2) 
paid-up additional insurance, 
or (3) extended insurance. 

To qualify under the law 
as an applicant for a savings 
bank life insurance policy, 
one must be either a resident 
of the state of Massachusetts 
or employed in the common- 
wealth. Nevertheless, having 
once obtained a policy, it will 
remain in full force and benefit 
so long as he pays his premi- 
ums and he may change his 
residence at will. 

Since the Massachusetts 
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The City Seen Bank, Pittsfield 


Savings Bank Life Insurance system is 
purely a mutual institution, every 
policyholder receives at the end of each 
year a check from the bank represent- 
ing his share in the net profits of the 
business. He is invited to take ad- 
vantage of one of four options, namely: 
1. Receive his dividend in cash. 
2. Use it to reduce the next 
premium. 
3. Leave it with the bank to accu- 
mulate at compound interest, or 
4. Use it to purchase paid-up in- 
surance and shorten the pre- 
mium-paying period. 

With the exception of the two sav- 
ings banks in Lynn, Mass., which have 
not yet had a year’s experience, all of 
the savings insurance banks are paying 
the same dividend. 

The mechanism of the Savings Bank 
Insurance Law makes due provision 
for safeguarding the affairs of the 
policyholders by placing the reins of 
government in the hands of the in- 
surance commissioner and the bank 
commissioner of the state jointly. 
An additional safeguard is created by 
the provision for what is known as the 
General Insurance Guaranty Fund. 
The governor appoints seven trustees 
who are charged with the solemn 
responsibility of investing this fund 
and holding it for the benefit of all 
policyholders. These trustees serve 
without compensation, because the 
Savings Bank Life Insurance system 
is founded upon the belief that life 
insurance for people of small means 
should be conducted as a social service 
and not as a commercial undertaking. 
This fund is entirely distinct from and 
in addition to the legal reserve funds 
set aside from premium income to dis- 
charge death losses and other payments 
as they mature. 

On October 31, 1922, the total 
amounts actually on hand for the 
protection of all policyholders—the 
General Insurance Guaranty Fund, 
the legal reserve funds and the surplus 
funds allowed to accumulate out of 
the net profits—amounted to $2,104,- 
309.60, or 64.2 per cent of the total 


lines 
| 


premiums paid by all policy- 
holders during the fourteen 
years that the system has been 
in operation. 

It is interesting to study 
the following figures regarding 
the lapse rates on. these poli- 
cies, as furnished by Miss 
Alice H. Grady, deputy com- 
missioner. 

During the year 1921 there 
were issued and paid for 2,331 
policies, of which there lapsed 
within six months, 117 poli- 
cies, or 5 per cent of the total 
number written. In this con- 
nection it is of interest to 
know also that of the 2,331 
policies written, 175 policies 
(7.5 per cent) were cancelled after hav- 
ing been in force six months and not 
more than twelve months. These 
policies, however, were entitled to a 
cash surrender value, and the policy- 
holders received from the banks a total 
of $867.46. See table below. 

The simplicity of the method of 
action to be followed in establishing 
an insurance department causes many 
to wonder why more banks have not 
followed suit. Let us take the Whit- 


THE BURROUGHS 


$5,000 for a Special Expense Guaranty 
Fund. This money was advanced to 
the savings bank by public-spirited 
citizens who were interested in’ the 
movement, and until such time as the 
amount could be returned to these 
men, interest was paid on the several 
amounts at the same rate as was paid 
by the bank on its savings deposits. 
At the present time if a savings bank 
decides to open an insurance depart- 
ment it is necessary only to guarantee 
the Special Expense Guaranty Fund, 
as there is a sufficient amount held for 
insurance guaranty under the General 
Insurance Guaranty Fund. 

At the outset of the system in 1908, 
a number of savings bank men ex- 
pressed the fear that the underwriting 
of insurance by the banks might 
weaken the banks’ stability. Appar- 
ently this fear has been groundless, 
for Mrs. Virginia M. Pearson, manager 
of the Insurance Department of the 
Whitman Savings Bank, says: “We 
feel that our Insurance Department 
has been quite a factor in advertising 
our bank, as it was the first savings 
bank to operate such q department 
and we have many policyholders who 
have opened savings accounts with us. 


No. of Lapsed 
Year Policies Within 

Issued Six Months 
1919 1,099 59 
1920 1,189 22 


Surrendered after 
six mos. andat Per 


Per Cent end of tewlve Cent 
mos. 

5.37 12 1.09 

1.85 77 6.48 


man Savings Bank, a representative 
bank from the group of six, and see 
just how they instituted and operated 
their insurance department. 

First of all, a favorable vote of the 
trustees was required. Certified copies 
of the vote of the majority of the 
trustees were then sworn to by the 
president or treasurer or another officer, 
and filed with the commissioner of 
banks and the commissioner of in- 
surance within thirty days. These 
commissioners found that the 
vote had been in observance ‘ 
with all of the conditions of 
law, and since the financial 
status of the bank presented 
no objection in the opinion of 
the bank commissioner to the 
establishment of such a de- 
partment, a joint certificate 
was issued declaring the insur- 
ance department established. 

At the time that the Whit- 
man Savings Bank started 
this work a fund of $25,000 
was required before its insur- 
ance department could be 
Opened. Of this amount, 
$20,000 was for a Special In- 
surance Guaranty Fund, and 


Also there are quite a number of old 
customers who deposit their policy 
dividends in our Savings Depart- 
ment.” 

The work of the insurance depart- 
ment is similar to the work of the home 
office of any commercial life insurance 
company. Applications for insurance 
are received through the State Medical 
Department, the policies written by 
the bank’s insurance department, and 
index files are kept for premium 

(Continued on page 28) 


The Whitman Savings Bank, Whitman 
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Fifteen 


Rush 500 More Safe Deposit Boxes 


An “‘S. D.’’ Department Sold Out in Thirty Days; a Lesson 
in Concentrated Campaigning From Every Possible Approach 


1,000 new boxes. Problem: How 
dispose of them? 

The New Business Department of 
the Commercial National Bank of 
Madison, Wis., answered the question 
by selling 800 of the 1,000 boxes in 
thirty days and compelled the bank to 
order 500 more boxes before the vault 
had been opened a month. 

How did they do it? By turning 


AER new safe deposit vault; 


By R. E. OLSON 
Commercial National Bank 
Madison, Wis. 


number, a point system awarded the 
team ten points for every box sold and 
ten points additional for every dollar 


every officer, every employee, every 
stockholder and director into a safe de- 
posit salesman for thirty days. 

There have been employees’ new 
business contests of many kinds. This 
one differed from others only in that it 
turned its entire effort on the sale of 
safe deposit boxes. And results so far 
justified the effort that many of the 
features of the contest are to be main- 
tained during the rest of the year to 
encourage the employees to sell other 
departments of the bank to every 
customer that comes into the bank. 

The campaign was launched at a 
banquet given by the bank to its em- 
ployees at the Hotel Monona. As a 
preliminary to the contest, plans were 
drawn up for a permanent organization 
of employees. Then followed short 
talks by the bank’s officers and some of 
the employees, after which the new 
business manager outlined the plans 
for the safe deposit campaign. 

The goal was set at 750 boxes. Even 


that mark was beyond our fondest 
hopes but we thought we had better 
put it high to give us something to 
shoot at. The employees were divided 
into six teams of six members each, as 
equally apportioned as possible ac- 
cording to sales ability, and with an 
equal proportion of tellers, clerks, 
bookkeepers and stenographers on each 
team to place opportunities for sales 
on an equal basis. The best sales- 
man of each group was picked as cap- 
tain and plans were made for weekly 
meetings of all the employees and 
daily meetings of every team. 

As an inducement to the employees, 
a bonus system gave the employees 50 
cents for every $2.50, $3.50 or $5 box 
sold, and $1 for every $7.50, $10 or $15 
box sold. In addition a first prize of 
$18, a second of $12 and a third of $6 
were put up for the teams scoring the 
highest number of points. 
" To give the teams credit for the 
value of the boxes sold as well as the 


the end, the big ther- 
mometer in the lobby went over 
the top, but the ‘‘S. D.’’ customers kept coming 


of rental value in the box sold. Thus 
a $5 box brought an initial ten points 
for the sale and fifty points extra for 
rental value, or a total of sixty points. 

Then came the question of sales with- 
in the bank. We thought first that to 
give every one a fair chance it would be 
best to ban any sales within the bank, 
else the tellers would have an unfair 
advantage. We soon saw, however, 
that most of our sales would have to be 
made to customers who came into the 
bank and so we devised another plan. 
On every sale made within the bank we 
divided the bonus money. Half went 
to the credit of the man making the 
sale, half went into the team fund of 
his team. Thus every member of a 
team benefited by every inside sale 
made by any of its members. 

The employees took up the campaign 
with enthusiasm. On the first day 
twenty-two boxes were sold. Twenty- 
four went on the second day, and 
twenty on the third. By Saturday 
they were hitting their stride and Mon- 
day morning after a Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday of outside soliciting 
we were obliged to put extra attendants 
into the Safe Deposit Department to 
receive the new customers that were 
coming in. Ten days after the cam- 
paign opened the big thermometer in 
the lobby had passed the 300 mark. 

To give the team captains something 
to work with, the New Business De- 
partment had gone through all the 
ledgers and selected a list of 2,000 of 
the best safe deposit prospects from 
among the bank’s own customers. 
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Sixteen 


Many of them had taken boxes else- 
where because of their own bank’s in- 
ability to supply the service, and they 
were only too glad to come “back 
home.” This list of 2,000 was divided 
equally among the teams, and team 
members went out to solicit personally 
every one of these prospects. Every 
employee was equipped with intro- 
duction cards on which the employee 
signed his own name to insure credit 
to himself when the prospect he had 
sold came in to rent his box. As an 
inducement to new customers the bank 
offered thirty days’ free rental to every 
customer taking a box during the cam- 
paign. 

To back up the employees’ cam- 
paign the New Business Department 
sought to align the stockholders and 
directors of the bank through weekly 
letters and supplied them with intro- 
duction cards. A large number re- 
sponded and brought in new customers 
from among their friends, Then every 
bit of the bank’s ‘advertising was 
concentrated on safe deposit sales. 
Billboards, street car cards, posters, 
window displays and newspaper adver- 
tising—every gun was turned on the 


Where Do You 


“W7OU’VE been writing copy for 

banks and trust companies for 
about three years, now,” observed 
my friend from Winnipeg. ‘“‘How 
many news- 


same target. In addition a special issue 
of the bank’s house organ, The Bank 
Messenger, was published, carrying 
pictures of the vault and concentrated 
safe deposit sales talk. It, was dis- 
tributed to every home in the city. 

The bank took as its slogan,“‘Every 
family in Madison needs a’ Safe De- 
posit Box and there’s not a family but 
can afford one.”’ On that basis the em- 
ployees went out on an almost house- 
to-house canvass of the city. And the 
“S. D.” customers came in. 


TypewritTEN and mimeographed in- 
side house organs were put out by the 
New Business Department two or 
three times a week to keep up the en- 
thusiasm of the workers. Team com- 
petition ran high. A special six-day 
race for an extra prize gave sales an 
added spurt. An Honor Roll was cre- 
ated first for all those having ten sales 
to their credit. Then we created a Dis- 
tinguished Service Order for those mak- 
ing twenty-five sales. Finally we nom- 
inated as “‘Aces” all those making 
fifty sales or more. The statement 
teller topped them all with seventy- 
eight sales to his record. 


Get Your Ideas 


By An Agency Copy Writer 


just come,” I answered. ‘Experiences 
of my own and things people tell me. 
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As the close of the contest drew near, 


- competition between teams made more 


sales than even the bonus awards. 
Two days before the end the big ther- 
mometer went over the top and the 
final mark stood at 794. Delayed 
sales brought the total over 800. 

We have fewer than 200 boxes to 
take care of the new customers coming 
in during the next four months, for it 
will take that long to get the additional 
500 boxes we have ordered. And the 
sales are keeping right up, for we are 
continuing the bonus plan and many 
of the employees are adding to their 
salaries every week with safe deposi: 
bonus money. 

Our campaign has been worth far 
more to us, however, than merely put- 
ting our Safe Deposit Department on 
paying basis. It has awakened the in- 
terest and the loyalty of our employee:, 
taught them to sell another service o/ 
their bank. From an advertisin: 
standpoint it has been invaluable. W : 
have waked our city to the need an: 
value of safe deposit boxes and our em- 
ployees have worked up a very fertile 
field from which we can grow in saie 
deposit sales from now on. 


for Advertising? 


Then of course some result from read- 
ing and others drop out of a clear 
sky.” 

He seemed satisfied. But I was not. 


Why not trail 


paper adver- these ideas to 
tisements | “TheFirst Hundred Years” their sources 
have you writ- et AE for my own 
ten?” You Carry a Watch benefit and, 
“About fif- Why? For convenience and because if possible, 
dred.” tious The $1000 the worked bank 
“‘Wellwhere $1000. ow erm A check book, like good wateh, is advertising 
in the name of the second Have you mater Have men in gener- 
Originality do — lacking, al? The same- 
ideas?” BATTERY PARK BANK age bank copy 
“Oh, the ; “The Old Reliable” Continued on 
Safety Deposit Boxes for Rent | Gis Bank of ‘Pino page 33) 
Capital, Surplus & Profits over Half Million Dollars 


m ‘One Bank,” He Said— 

= “is much like another.” He 
believed it, too, when he first 

— 


came to Utica. 
But he soon discovered that 


we differed greatly from the 
banks in the city he had just 
left. Now he says, “One bank 
is much like another except for 
service” 

He likes the way we handle 

We feel confid 

that you will, too. 


bend 
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Vanish the Bogey the Poor House 


They Save for What They Want Vow in This Factory Savings 
Plan Merchandised Simultaneously to Employer and Employee 


ERCHANDISING involves dis- 

| \ | tribution, advertising and selling. 

It is customary to advertise 

savings accounts, and savings accounts 

are often sold by the solicitation 

method. But neither of these things 
alone constitutes merchandising. 

The Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, has perfected a method of 
distributing, selling and advertising 
savings accounts by which the latter 
are merchandised just as truly as are 
canned vegetables or shaving cream. 

This method is know as the “Save 
at the Shop Plan.” 

Started about two years ago as an 
experiment, the Save at the Shop Plan 
has become an institution in Cleveland 
industry. The plan is now in opera- 
tion in factories, large and small, in 
every part of the city of Cleveland, 
and thousands of workmen who never 
saved before in their lives are tucking 
away a few dollars each pay day in a 
savings account. 

There were two distinct steps by 
which the Union Trust Company 
gained this wide acceptance of its 
Save at the Shop Plan by Cleveland 
factories: 

First: The plan was installed expefi- 
mentally in a number of representative 
plants, altered, revised, improved, and 
after two years of careful study, per- 
fected to the satisfaction of the em- 
ployees, the executives, and the bank. 

Second: The plan, as_ perfected, 
was sold to other Cleveland factories. 

The plan is one of payroll deduction. 
But it embraces far more than a mere 
cut-and-dried bookkeeping system. It 
includes a complete advertising and 


By WORTH S. KING 


selling program. It is not enough to 
place facilities for saving within easy 
reach of the workmen—thus accom- 
plishing distribution. The workmen 
must be sold the plan—lock, stock, 
and barrel. This involves direct ad- 
vertising and personal solicitation, 
which round out the whole into a 
program of actual merchandising of 
savings accounts. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that 
the Union Trust Company has ar- 
ranged to install the Save at the Shop 
Plan in the Jones & Brown factory. 

About ten days prior to the instal- 
lation of the plan, a representative of 
the Union Trust Company, who is 
thoroughly schooled in the plan and its 
operation, explains the system individ- 
ually to the foremen of the Jones & 
Brown plant. 

One week prior to the actual inaugu- 
ration of the plan, a letter, written on 
Jones & Brown stationery and bearing 
the signature of Mr. Jones, is mailed to 
all Jones & Brown employees at their 
homes. This letter reads as follows: 


In my own experience, as an employee 
and employer, I have never met a man who 
did not want to save. I met mighty few 
men who wouldn’t admit that they could 
afford to put something in the bank every 
pay day, even if it was only a dollar. 

ut I also know from experience that it 
may be hard to save. Unless a man lays 
aside a few dollars the very minute he gets 
his pay, the chances are he won’t save 
— ing. We’re all like that. 

t is-unnecessary for me to talk to you 
about the advantages of saving. You 
know them as well as I do. No man ever 
got anything or anywhere without saving; 


no man ever felt really independent with- 
out a bank account. What I do want to 
tell you is that this company is interested 
in making it easy for you to save and has 
just made an arrangement with the Union 
rust Company by which you can save 
regularly and easily each pay day. 
he plan is simply this: We will, if you 
wish, set aside from your pay each week 
whatever amount you want to save—$l, 
$2, $5 or whatever sum you say. The: 


_paymaster will deposit this amount in 


our name with the Union Trust, and the 

ank will pay you 4 per cent interest on 
every dollar, compounded semiannually, 
In case you want to draw bag full a 
some week, all you have to do is to spea 
in advance to the paymaster. Of course, 
you can draw out your savings any time 
you wish in accordance with the regulations 
of the bank. 

This company will make no profit what- 
ever, no one but you and the paymaster 
will know what you are saving or how 
much, and you are under no obligation to 
use this plan. But speaking man to man, 
I know that if you once give it a trial, you 
will never want to stop. 

There are two reasons for saving. One 
is to provide for old age and the “rainy 
days” that come in every man’s life. The 
other is to get the things you want now—a 
home, a car, better clothes for the wife, an 
education for the youngsters —something 
you can get in a year or two years or five 
years of regular saving at 4 per cent 
compound interest. 

I find that SAVING TO GET SOME- 
THING is the most interesting and suc- 
cessful way to save. With each dollar you 
feel yourself getting closer to the thing you 
want. I have also found that the man who 
saved to get the [pe things of life usually 
has a reserve fund laid up when his earnin 
days are over. For saving, once started, 
becomes an easy habit, provided you can 
bank your money conveniently. 

If you start this week to save for some- 
thing you can get a year or so from now, 
and keep on saving until you get it, I 
wager that you will have a steadily grow- 
ing bank account the rest of vour life. I 
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know too that you will have more, enjoy 
life more and without the fear and 
worry that haunts the later years of so 
many men. 


Ask your foreman for further particulars 
regarding the savings plan. 


This letter is quoted in full because 
it gives the keynote of the appeal to 
the workman—‘“‘saving to get some- 
thing.”” The worker is urged to save 
for some definite object—for some 
thing that he wants. The old preach- 
ment idea — “save because you ought to” 
—is conspicuously lacking. Further- 
more, there is nothing paternalistic, 
nothing “highbrow,” about the tone of 
this letter. It isstrictly man-to-man. 

With this letter is enclosed a little 
booklet entitled, ““What Do You Want? 
How to get it—by one who got it,” 
from which we quote a few significant 
paragraphs. 

“As I said before, there’s a lot of 
bull in the usual thrift talks. Person- 
ally, I could never see the sense of 
saving without any definite object. Of 
course, the man who saves gets ahead; 
the saver usually gets the better job, 
’cause a savings account somehow 
seems to steady a man, and a bank 
account keeps one out of the breadline 
or poorhouse. But somehow these 
things don’t appeal much to the aver- 
age healthy fellow. It is far more in- 
teresting to spend money for some 
immediate thing than to salt it away 
for some vague thing that may happen 
to you a million years from now. 

“But when you are saving for a pur- 
pose—saving to get something you 
want—there is real fun in saving. To 
see the figures in that old bank book 
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THE BURROUGHS 


} ~ per cent of the available 


grow gives me a thrill that nothing 
else does. 

“I’m no miser—I hate a piker—but 
every now and then I like to get out 
my book, look over the long lines of 
figures and dream of the next thing I 
will get. Dream isn’t the word, though, 
*cause it isn’t any dream—I know I 
will get it. 

“Savings can be made easy—and 
savings will get you what you want. 
I have been saving for fifteen years 
now and I live better, my family has 
more, and I have no fear of the future. 
I’m paying for my home, we have a 
family flivver, my wife isn’t ashamed of 
her clothes or the youngsters’ clothes, 
and the kids will get the kind of edu- 
cation I wish I had had. And I’m 
still saving!”’ 


In SHORT, throughout the campaign 
the emphasis is placed not so much 
upon what the employee ought to do 
as upon what he wants to do or he 
wants to get. In place of the old 
scare heads of old age, want, sickness, 
unemployment— powerful themes and 
useful ones, but unpleasant topics, to 
say the least—the Save at the Shop 
campaign features the pleasant things 
of life, substantial, physical objects, as 
a rule, any one of which may represent 
an ambition of some individual worker. 
Herein lies the power of the appeal to 
the worker embodied in the Save at the 
Shop Plan. 

Two days after the employees receive 
the Jones & Brown letter, they receive 
a letter from the Union Trust Com- 
pany, the first paragraph of which 
reads: 


“While the Jones & Brown Manv- 
facturing Company has made it pos- 
sible for you to save with us without 
the bother of coming to any of our 
offices, I want you to know how glad 
we will be to have you as one of our 
depositors and help you save safely 
and profitably.” 

This letter goes on to stress the size 
and safety of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, and explains how weekly savings 
plus interest will mount up to surpris- 
ing totals. The letter is signed by a 
vice-president of the bank. Enclosed 
with the letter is a folder further de- 
scribing, in simple language, the oper- 
ation of the Save at the Shop Plan. 

The actual installation of the plan 
consists merely of the enclosure of an 
“Authorization Card” and a signature 
card in the pay envelopes, together 
with a folder explaining their purposes. 
All that a Jones & Brown workman 
has to do is to sign these cards and 
turn them in at the office. The actual 
wording of the authorization card is 
as follows: 


AUTHORIZATION CARD 

Please = a Savings Account for me 
with the Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and withhold each pay day 
from my wages for deposit therein, subject 
to the rules of the bank and in accordance 
with the plan as outlined and announced 
by the 
the sum‘of $............. 

It is understood that this order may be 
cancelled by me at any time. 


SIGNATURE 


The additional bookkeeping required 
of the Jones & Brown Company by 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


the installation of the plan is simple. 
Deposit slips with carbon and receipts 
padded alternately are furnished by 
the bank. These are so lined up that 
the receipt for the employee is auto- 
matically made out in carbon when the 
paymaster makes out the deposit slip. 
After the deposit slips have been made 
out the paymaster takes the receipts 
and puts up his payroll, inserting each 
receipt in the proper pay envelope in 
place of the money saved. The de- 
posit slips, together with the company’s 
check in an amount equivalent to the 
total of the deposit slips, are then sent 
to the bank, where the amounts are 
credited to each individual employee 
as per deposit slips. 

Now occurs the actual selling of the 


amounts which may be saved by 
steady, consistent deposits. i 

Such, in brief, is the Save at th 
Shop Plan. Now as to its accomplish- 
ments. 

The one big job which the plan 
accomplishes is to more than double 
the number of savers in the factories 
in which it is installed. 

The workers, especially the younger 
men, receive the plan enthusiastically. 

Much has been said about the 
““‘thriftlessness” of the average work- 
man. The results of the Save at the 
Shop Plan, however, prove conclusively 
that the workman wants to save money 
—if you give him a chance. It is not 
easy for the workman to get to the 
bank during banking hours. Take the 
bank to the workman—add distribu- 
tion to your merchandising scheme— 
and the workman responds with whole- 

hearted enthusiasm. 


man 
and his job. It steals your punch. But the chap 
seldom worries who's 


How Money Grows | is jun 


P| | i you'll just chuck away a dollar a 

week for him he can go to college and 
get a real running start in the world. 
You can do it easily with— 


Data compiled over the 
last two years of experience 
with the Save at the Shop 


Nineteen 
saving at the Union Trust through the 
plan, plus a further percentage saving 
through other banks or paying on a 
home. 

The amount saved is interesting. 
An analysis of the accounts of a group 
of 1,100 average workmen showed an 
average deposit of $5.31 per man per 
month. 

In some institutions where the plan 
has been in operation for over two 
years, as high as 80 per cent of the 
employees are using the plan. 

A student of shop psychology would 
find the observation of the men in the 
shop “before and after saving” a fasci- 
nating study. Hundreds of interesting 
stories have come to our attention, but 
we have room here for only a few. 

One Cleveland employer has formed 
the habit of dropping in at the homes 
of some of his employees about Christ- 
mas time, leaving a little gift, and 
talking things over with the families. 
In one household, the old mother 
proudly showed the employer a hand- 
some gift which her son had bought 
her for Christmas. It was the first 
gift, she said, that he had given her in 
the last six years. ‘Of course he could 
do it this year,’ she 
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It’s a Great Plan for Us 


said proudly, “he is 
saving every week 
at the shop.” 


1— 
= plas will do for you. | 
mUNION TRUST co| | 
plan m the Jones Resources over 260 Millions 
& Brown factory. | 
Trained salesmen Money Gren? 
canvass the entire mUNION TRUST co. 
614 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO: 


plant, talking to the individual work- 
men. The salesmen carry an extra 
supply of authorization and signature 
cards, and sign up as many men as 
possible on the spot. 

The bank does not merely install 
the Save at the Shop Plan in the Jones 
& Brown plant and leave it to run as 
best it may. It is the constant en- 
deavor of the bank to follow up the 
plan as outlined. 

At intervals, as agreeable to Jones & 
Brown, the bank will re-canvass the 
plant with trained men, increasing the 
number of savers. In many plants, 
however, such re-canvassing is not nec- 
essary, as the enthusiasm of the men 
for the plan creates an automatic 
canvassing force inside the shop. 

To keep the plan further before the 
men, posters, in color, are posted 
throughout the plant, featuring the 
“save to get it” idea. " 

Payroll inserts also follow, giving 
statistics as to the surprisingly large 
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The 


Plan indicate that 71 per 
cent of the factory em- 
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ployees who are not other- 
wise committed to saving, 
eagerly accept the opportunity to save 
at the shop. 

Statistics show that before the Save 
at the Shop Plan is installed, only 
33 per cent of all employees have 
savings accounts in any bank or sav- 
ings institution, or are paying on a 
home. 

Upon the installation of the Save 
at the Shop Plan, 31.4 per cent of all 
employees, on an average, adopt the 
plan and open accounts at the Union 
Trust Company. Upon the second 
canvassing this number is increased 
to 56.4 per cent. The advance, there- 


fore, is from 33.4 per cent saving in any 
bank or in any form, to 56.4 per cent 


TRUST 
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A widow employed at another Cleve- 
land factory is supporting a daughter 
only four years old. The daughter was 
sick, and a doctor had to be called in to 
perform a slight operation. The doc- 
tor’s bill was $15. The woman came 
to the bank, drew $15 from her shop 
savings, and paid the doctor in full. 
It was the first time in her life, she 
explained, that she had ever been able 
to pay a doctor’s bill at the time it was 
presented. 

A surprisingly large number of the 
(Continued on page 29) 
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With the Camera 
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The Stock Exchange in Budapest, Hungary 


COPYRIGHT, KADEL & HERBERT 
Radio to receive stock quotations and 
commodity prices is the latest in 
the brokerage offices of New York 


COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 


Enterprising farmers brought some of their prize live 
~ ro = stock to exhibit at the recent spring meeting of the Executive Council 
ase of the A. B. A. at Rye, N. Y. The farmers’ exhibit was by way of 
id ¥ showing what they could do—probably in anticipation of a loan 
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COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 
The float of the bankers, costing $1,500, was awarded first 
prize at the Pageant of Raisin Day in Fresno, Calif. Every 
village, town and city in California was represented 
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The. Royal Mint, Ottawa, where Canada’s metal money is coined 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


MAIL delivery every fifteen 
minutes throughout the Guard- 
ian Savings and 


By HARRY E. MARTIN 


Twenty-one 


Speeding Interdepartmental Mail 


The Guardian’s System in Cleveland Also Cuts Expense 
and Lost Motion, Making Delivery Every Fifteen Minutes 


in cases calling for conferences or im- 
mediate action, there is little need for 


employees to go from 


Trust Company, Cleve- one department to 
land, gets important =" WHEN EMPTY another. 
reports, messages and | “ vert. | we, In sending interde- 
documents to their desti- BS partmental mail, re- 
nation promptly. This CO ports and messages of 
system eliminates the 4 a semiconfidential 
necessity of employing ol a es nature are enclosed in 
messengers in large de- tough perforated 
partments and con- Dont sav waite manilaenvelopes. On 
serves the time of UP carrie. each side are lines for 
clerks and otherem- | « O- addressing the person 
ployees who, other- ©. aif’) x and department to 
wise, would frequently whom and where de- 
be passing from one press should be made. 
departmenttoanother O After the enclosure has 
to get or give informa- * is scratched across and 
tion. o the envelope is used 
Because the bank be “ again. It has space 
had for years operated 


a well-organized mail 
department for collecting and delivering 
mail, the change from the old plan of 
sending boys and girls from depart- 
ment to department, necessitated only 
a more systematic routing and more 
frequent collections and _ deliveries. 
Two carriers are on duty at one time. 
Each boy has a portable distributing 
case, which has compartments for 
officers and departments on his route, 
as well as a section for the matter to 
be sent out of the bank and the matter 
to be distributed by the boy on the 
second route. 

Thus, when the boy enters a de- 
partment, he delivers the mail and 
picks up outgoing matter. All mail 
going out of the bank and mail to be 
delivered on the other route he places 
in the proper compartment; material 
for departments. and officers on his 
own route goes into the separate con- 
tainers for delivery on this or the next 
round, depending upon whether he has 
already passed the departments to 
which it should go. Upon reaching 


What's All the 
Ov JR Pistol Club is the pioneer of 

pistol clubs in this section. Many 
have been formed since ours was 
organized, partly perhaps to stop the 
epidemic of hold-ups, but mainly, I 
think, to enjoy the simple pleasure 
that target shooting affords. While 


the practical benefit of target practice 
to men in our business manifestly con- 


Tough manila envelopes, with > seine to show whether or not they are empty, and 


e ‘*‘Don’t say it, write it’’ form 


the mail room, he immediately turns 
over all outgoing mail and mail for the 
other carrier. This is quickly sorted 
by a clerk in the mail room, and 
within three or five minutes the boys 
are again on their rounds. 

The time required to cover each 
route ranges from seven to ten minutes, 
depending upon the varying volume of 
the collections and deliveries. By this 
means messages and reports can be 
delivered to any officer or department 
within ten or twenty minutes from the 
time of collection. 

This system, it can readily be seen, 
is a time and money saver. Records 
before the plan was put into effect 
showed that of the 500 employees at 
the main office, as many as fifty-four 
at one time were absent from their 
posts carrying messages and documents 
or interviewing officers or employees 
in other departments. This has been 
cut to the minimum, and the word now 
is: ““Write it; don’t say it.” Except 


Shootin’s For Down in Brockton 


By ALBERT R. EWELL 
Brockton National Bank, Brockton, Mass. 


sists of the training in the use and care 
of the ‘“‘gun”’ that is part of each man’s 
desk equipment, still no one realizes, 
until he has tried it out, the real enjoy- 
ment there is in a pistol contest. 

We have been fortunate in the support 


for eighty names, 
and ordinarily can 
be used as many times. The per- 
forations instantly show whether the 
envelope is empty. Interdepart- 
mental correspondence of an uncon- 
fidential nature is sent unenclosed. A - 
labor-saving memorandum form is also 
used, especially in sending suggestions 
with letters and documents. 

The location of the mail room 
immediately adjoining the filing de- 
partment, insures prompt delivery of 
material to be filed to the persons in 
charge of that work as well as quick 
service in getting letters, agreements 
or reports to officers when requi- 
sitioned. Should any material in the 
filing department be wanted at once, 
a clerk in the mail room will make 
special delivery. - 

Trial of the system for more than a 
year has convinced the bank that it 
distributes departmental correspond- 
ence promptly at a minimum of cost 
and trouble. Frequent tests show 
that the service is efficient and keeps 
the boys on ‘their toes. 


of our officers and directors. The 
president has been very enthusiastic 
and has been up io the range several 
times to shoot ’em into the target. 
Our patron saint on the board, “The 
Judge’’—a crack shot himself, in his 
younger days—is the life of the club. 
Each year he gets us a generous 
appropriation for prizes, which is split 
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Twenty-two 


Appraising the damage 


by the executive committee for the 
season. 

The first season, 1919, we put the 
whole amount in three prizes— Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd for the season’s best scores— 
with a cup for the most bull’s-eyes 
during the season. : 

Last season we tried out something 
new, saving out half the prize money 
for one big handicap shoot on Thanks- 
giving Day. There were two scratch 
men and the rest were given handicaps 
from 25 to 100 points for the ten 
targets — five time fire and five rapid fire 
at a moving dummy. The “dummy” 
was operated from the firing line 


ie SEEMS almost superfluous to 
discuss the relationship of service to 
any form of business activity today. 
One of our most important social or- 
ganizations of today —the Rotary Club 
—has built its entire structure around 
the word “service” with such out- 
standing principles as “He profits 
most who serves best,” etc., and yet 
in the tremendous rush of our present 
everyday life we need constantly to 
be reminded of the fact that we are in 
business to serve. 

Most of us can recall the days of not 
so many years ago when public service 
corporations were almost wholly re- 
garded as following the “public be 
damned” policy. Railroads particu- 
larly had acquired this unsavory 
reputation in public opinion. Rela- 
tions between the carriers and their 
patrons could not have been more 
strained had conductors and brakemen 
been especially trained to give the 
public a cool reception at every turn 
in the little things that went to make 
up railroad service. We now can 
point with considerable pride to the 
change of heart that has come over the 
railroads and other public service cor- 
porations in this regard and today find 
a large number of progressive concerns 


The official scorer 


exposed face view two seconds and 
brought to a side view position. Out 
of eighty shots fired at it sixty-eight 
found their marks, which is fairly good 
for rapid fire, using 38 caliber revolvers, 
distance twenty yards. 

It was at this shoot that our “official 
scorer” discovered he could shoot bet- 
ter with his left hand than his right 


The Part Service Plays in Holding New Business 


By G. T. DOUGLAS 


Vice-president Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of Berkeley, California 


actually conducting schools where 
their contact men are trained along 
service lines until “Service First’? has 
become as much of a slogan as “‘Safety 
First.” 

New business among banks has now 
become largely a matter of estimating 
the credit requirements of the party 
or concern solicited. Formerly we had 
a “hit or miss” fashion of solicitation 
which frequently landed new accounts 
on our ledgers but many times at the 
expense of our supply of red ink. Now 
nearly all of us have thoroughly ana- 
lyzed our prospect from a credit stand- 
point before making an approach 
which serves to place a distinct re- 
sponsibility on us for real service 
thereafter. The bank is morally a 
silent partner in every business to 
which it lends support, or at least it is 
so considered by every borrower. 

I recall the experience of one bank 
that lost an account of five years’ 
standing through lack of proper analy- 
sis of a borrower’s statement. It 
seems that the customer had always 
borrowed against warehouse receipts 


and he declares from now on he’s gong 
to shoot left-handed. Another mem- 
ber of the club fired five shots a: a 
perfectly new target, and when the 
scorer announced “no hit,”’ he accused 
the loader of loading him up with blanks, 

However, the results for the season 
were exceptionally good. The aver- 
age for all members shooting at the 
beginning of the season was about 
AO per cent of a perfect score; we ended 
the season well over 80 per cent. 

We always end the season with a 
duck dinner at a near-by lakeside hotel, 
with presentation of prizes and a gen- 
eral good time. 


but that someone had placed a con- 
fidential information sheet in _ the 
credit file showing without further 
comment that several years earlier 
the man had gone into bankruptcy. 
It happened that this particular cus- 
tomer had occasion to request the 
release of an unusual amount of the 
warehoused goods. He offered the 
usual form of trust receipt. The vice- 
president who handled the matter 
turned down the request feeling that 
a trust receipt, after all, was not good 
collateral and that the customer's 
previous bankruptcy record was suf- 
ficient evidence to reject the request. 
Now the lack of service which I wish 
to emphasize in this particular case 
was the fact that the officer handling 
the transaction did not make a thor- 
ough investigation. The credit files 
were not complete in that they failed 
to show that the customer had, since 
his discharge from bankruptcy, volun- 
tarily paid one hundred cents on the 
dollar and that his bankruptcy was 
due to the failure of the concern repre- 
sented and not to any financial mis- 
judgment of his own. 

The result was that a good customer 
and one of considerable influence 
among his importing friends was lost. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


LITTLE over a year ago, the 
A American Bank decided to take 

advantage of its particularly 
busy corner location. It occupies 
a ground floor banking room diago- 
naily across from the Davenport Hotel 
in the very heart of 


By CARL W. ART 


Lincoln mementos prior to Lincoln’s 
birthday. 

Examples of how to write a check 
and how not to write one. 


Display of Egyptian 


Spokane’s restaurant, 
shopping and railroad 
ticket office district. 

Two windows at 
either side of the corner 
enirance appeared ideal 
for compact, mahog- 


curios in connection 
with the booklet ‘‘In 
a Mummy’s Pants 
Pocket,” distributed by 
bank. 

Display of college 
photos and football 


any-and-plate-glass 
show windows. The 


“I PITY HIM TEN DOLLARS” 


—Suphen Girard 


paraphernalia in con- 
nection with approach- 


rubber plants which oc- 
cupied these positions 
therefore were forced 
to find a new home. 


HEN the unfortunate carter’s 
wagon load of provisions 


Being known Bonk 

. cor ‘0 those who like to 
throughout the city as On 
“The Friendly Bank,” —— 


the American Bank 


ing college games. 

Displays of merchan- 
dise ranging all the way 
from fruit cakes, cookies 
and house dresses to 
coal, tires and gold 
nuggets. 


adopted a friendly 
policy for these win- 


THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 
PHILADELPHIA 


A recent display 
which I believe many 
bankers could take as 


dows from the very 
start. Every depositor 
was welcome to suggest a timely win- 
dow display and these have taken the 
form of curios, displays suggesting 
coming civic events, and displays of 
the firms having accounts with the 
bank. 

The city has a museum which was 
frequently called upon to loan war 
relics and mementos in connection 
with holidays. A few of the exhibits 
have included: 

Clippings and displays of Bolshevist 
money with the obvious American 
contrasts. 

War Relics at Armistice time. 


‘*The lengthening shadow of a man” 


asuggestion,introduced 
the American Bank’s 


New York correspondent, the National 
City Bank. A framed picture of that 
bank was shown; copies of the 
bank’s annualstatement, the news letter 
which the American passes on to its 
customers, and a news story appearing 
in The American Magazine showing 
the National City’s president, were 
also featured. 
typically a banking exhibit, worthy 
of the favorable comment it elicited. 


This window was 


Carl W. Art, advertising ge gem American Bank. 
Spokane, Wash., and his attractive windows 


two 


Twenty-three 


Ads Where Grew the Rubber Plant 


How a Spokane Bank Uses Its Windows to Best Advantage, 
Brightening a Dull Corner From Three P. M. Till Midnight 


The American Bank has an organ- 
ized system of window displays which 
are changed frequently and which 
invariably mention the bank itself, 
and give an explanation of its friendly 
policy. Banks located where there is 
heavy street traffic can well afford to 
utilize a window or two and make a 
small investment in window displays 
and lighting effects that will brighten 
that corner with life and interest from 
three p.m. until midnight—nine good 
hours that otherwise will be unpro- 
ductive. 


Grand Old Party Copy 
and Other Advertising 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York 


Wits individual trust funds 
amounting to $310,000,000, the 
Girard Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, commands respect and attention 
when it says something about putting 
property in trust as it does in a re- 
cent newspaper advertisement reading 
thus: 

“Is it sound economy to build up 
an estate—to pay life insurance pre- 
miums for years—and yet make no 
provision for protecting your heirs 
against the results of their own possible 
inexperience in financial matters? 

“Unless your heirs are thoroughly 
experienced in making investments 
and in the management of property, 
would it not be prudent to consider 
the advisability of leaving the whole 
or a part-of your estate in trust? 

“The advantages and economies of 
this company’s trust service are 
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their success. 
— 


Second Avenue and Columbia Sireet 


When You Have 
An Account Here 


it means that you are connected with one 
of the oldest and best known banking in- 
stitutions in the State; that you are enjoy- 
ing safety and convenience in your money 
matters; and that you always have at your 
disposal complete and satisfactory bank- 
ing service, and the intelligent, interested 
attention and co-operation of experienced 
bankers who believe that your success is 


First National Bank 


FI) the young fellow who 
was to be his son-in-law,—admired could,—and 
his ability and trusted in his good 
business judgement. Heexpected mailed his daughter a check. 
that his daughter was going to be 
happy and comfortable in her new 
bome 


But still, how was he to be sure 
of it? Suppose something should 
happen. It probably wouldn't, 
but suppose it did? He deter- 
mined to make- sure that his 
daughter would have an income 
all her own,—one that would 
assure her having funds, whatever 
might happen. 


property are in our hands. 
Mr. D. is sure now, that as 
as his daughter lives, she wil 


from which that income is 


What could be @ more acceptable wedding gi 
than an income in trust? Our booklet, “C: gf 


Estate.” explains the best way of 


cling We shall be pleased to mail 
you a copy on request. 


Minneapolis Trust Company 


115 South Fifth Street 
Affiliated with the First National Bank 


of clients.” 


indicated by an ever increasing number 


Every month since, we have 


Mr. D. has no further responsi- 
bility in the matter than to ex- 
amine the annual statements of his 
trust fund. His daughter has 
only to endorse her checks. All 
the care and management of the 


have an income all her own, and 
that no one,—not even herself, — 
can tamper with the principal 

derived. 


Upon opening a new Fur Storage 
Department last spring, the County 
Trust Company, White Plains, N.Y., 
advertised it in a number of different 
ways—in the newspapers, by posters 
in the bank lobby, by illustrated 
circulars, and by means of an engraved 


invitation. 


From the “great open spaces’ of 


the West, I cull 
fournewspaperad- 
vertisements for 
comment, repro- 
ducing them in a 
group (Fig. 1). 
Nevada County 
Bank,Grass Valley, 
Calif.—There is 
good material in 
this. The typog- 
raphy is not all 
that might be de- 
sired, but I have 
seen a good deal 
worse. I think it 
would be a good 
idea for this bank 
to study typo- 
graphical arrange- 
ment a little and 
make layouts to be 
sent to the news- 
paper with the 
copy for the adver- 
tisement. It is 
also desirable from 
an advertising 
standpoint to use 
the same style of 


Fig. 1. A news iter, good use of small space and the eternal feminine 


advertisement right through so that 
you get the benefit of a certain trade- 
mark value, so to speak. The ad is 
rather long for the space used. 

First National Bank, Seattle, Wash. — 
This shows thrifty and effective use of 


To his old mother he gave 
for her comfortably the rest of her life. 
He gave the money outright—never think- 
ing of his mother’s ignorance of business 
—or her too generous sympathy for others. 
Today, the mother’s estate is gone, and 
she is alone and dependent. Spare 
mother such unhap on 
assured income for the rest of her days by 
creating a Trust. We will explain the service. 
CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 
69 West Washington Street 


Assets Over $16,000,000 . No Demand Liabilities 


piness. Establis 


to care 


ment. 
this case. 


I am sure. 


small space, the size of the advertise- 


ment being five inches, double column. 

Chicago Title & Trust Company— 
The aged mother is not often featured 
in trust copy and that is one reason 
why this particular advertisement is 


so effective. 


the world! 


They Earned Their Own Way 
Of the twelve men in the group pictured above, 
including President Harding, Vice-President 

Coolidge and the Cabinet, as originally consti- 

tuted, nine have earned their own way in the 

world without inheriting 
them started with manua’ 


Is that not an inspiration and a challenge to 
every ambitious boy in this North Country ? 


Work, study, save and YOU can get ahead in 


An Interest Account in this strong old institution will help you. 


THE CITIZENS 
TRUST COMPANY 


property and eight of 
labor. 


Fig. 2. An unusual ad 


of a country bank, and 
(on the right) an 


old institution 


First Locomotive That Ran 
On An American Railroad 


Grote By Courteny Wyoming 


THE “STOURBRIDGE LION” 


AS IT APPEARED IN 1229 


‘The first locomotive actually operated on a railroad in 
North America was the “Stourbridge Lion,” shown above._ 

This crude “steam horse” was brought from Stour 
bridge, England, by the Delaware & Hudson Company for 
use on its new railroad from the canal at Honesdale to the 
mines at Carbondale, Permsylvania. 

4 “Stourbridge Lion” was first tried out at Hones- 
dale in August, 1829. This seven-tom engine made ten miles 
per hour on trial runs, but was soon found too heavy for the 
light road and abandoned. 

This event, however, marked the beginning of a new 
era in por Better ives were built a few 
years afterward and operated more successfully. 

The Wyoming Bank was organized in 1829. During 
the period that has witnessed the great development of 
railway transportation in this country it has grown each’ 
year in ability for service to the people and industries of 
the Wyoming Valley. 


“Ninety-three Years of Banking Success” 
The 


Wyoming National Bank 


Established 1829 


WEST MARKET AT FRANKLIN STREET 
Open Saturday Evenings From 7 te 9 


Minneapolis Trust 
unusually attractive trust advertise- 
A daughter is the heroine in 
The story is a little long 


but it’s interesting and so will “‘get by” 


For a small-town institution, the 
Citizens Trust Company of Adams, 
does some very progressive 
advertising. As a matter of fact, the 
company serves a territory which 
extends many miles on all sides of 


(Continued on page 49) 


Company — An 


Adams. In a 
strong Republican 
county like Jeffer- 
son, it was quite 
a clever stroke to 
run the picture of 
President Hard- 
ing’s Cabinet as 
shown in the re- 
produced adver- 
tisement, “They 
Earned their Own 
Way” (Fig. 2). 


Rererrinc to the 
advertisement of 
the Wyoming 
National Bank, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
containing the re- 
production of the 
early locomotive 
(Fig. 2), W. M. 
Sherrill, manager 
of the Publicity 
and New Business 
Department, 
writes: 

“You have of 
course noticed the 
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What the Wheel Did for Civilization 


When primitive man conceived the wheel or roller 
as an improvement over the drag and man borne 
burden, civilization made a leap forward because 
two wheels and an axle first hewn out of a tree in 
one piece, decreased the required time and in- 
creased the load, speed and distance possible for 
man to transport himself and his products. 


The modern automobile is merely a refinement 
and evolution of the oxcart still used in its original 
crudity in various parts of Asia. 


For the heavy jarring wood wheels we have sub- 
stituted lighter, stronger, cushioned wheels rotat- 
ing on bearings that reduce friction to a minimum. 


The slow, powerful oxen have been replaced with 
high-speed and more powerful gas engines. 


These developments in transportation facilities 
have shrunk the world, lengthened the useful 
lifetime and wonderfully increased the interchange 
of thought and commerce. This is civilization’s 
debt to the automobile. 


fer Economical Transportation 


| 


CHEV 


ROLET/ 


epitomizes the progress of the industry to date along 
the line of maximum economy consistent with 
modern requirements as to engineering efficiency 
and satisfactory quality. The wonderful increase 
in our sales proves that Cheverolet is leading in the 
evolution of individual transportation which 
measures and records the progress of civilization. 


Dealers and Service 
Stations Everywhere 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster - 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring - - 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan - 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery - - 
SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis - 
Utility Express Truck Chassis - - 


Chevrolet Motor Co. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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THE BURROUGHS 


New 


Check 


Two words at a time “‘shredded’’ through @ pa 
principle that almost doubles the speed « 4 
write such combinations as “nine thousand, 

‘eight dollars,”’ or ““seven cents,’ with a si 


Easy reading dial; (for accuracy and convenience;) w 
(important for large amounts; ) imprints large, clean ch@cter: 


$10,000 Insurance 


A bank which purchases nation, receiv@ paic 
Protectograph Check policy coveringfhe b 
Writer and PROTOD- and _ its cormponc 
Greenbac drafts, either banks, jointly,finst 
separately or in combi- _ or lawsuit. 


Send coupon with letterhead for samples of 
work of Double-Quick Protectograph and 
PROTOD-Greenbac Checks and Drafts. 


Todd Protectograph Co., Inc. 


(Established 1899) 
PROTOD-Greenbac Forgery Proof 


Checks and Drafts with the self- $ 4 : N.Y. 
cancelling “VOIDS.” The 1186 University Ave., Rochester, N.' 


first drop of forger’s ink re- 
mover spoils the draft. 


SECTION 


$3. 
| 
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A 
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Twenty-seven 


CLEARING HOUSE 


ch @ paper—a brand-new 
diwriting checks. You 
nd,’ “three hundred,”’ or 
a sine stroke of the handle. 


;) wits more words in less space 
in ch&&cters in two colors like this: 


plicy 


receiv@™@ paid up 


he bank 
bondent 
binst loss 


cor 
jointly 
uit. 


Topp 
PROTECTOGRAPH 


Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Man-handle Parsons! 


paper needs. 


DEFENDUM 
LEDGER 
PAPER 


— economically. 
ease on the eyes. Send for the 7 Parsons tests. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


PARSONS 


Parsons stands punishment! 


Parsons will stand daily 


handling and fingering month after month. 
not sag in the binder, ‘‘dog-ear’’ or wilt. 


Use a knife on Parsons! Parsons ledger paper will 
erase until worn through and never spread or blur 
the ink when the erased surface is written on. Ledger 
entries will always be clear and unblurred. 


Parsons is made to stand business punishment. It 
is the result of 70 years’ experience in making busi- 
ness papers and an intimate knowledge of business 


It will 


Every time that you specify Parsons for your 
ledger paper or letterheads you can be sure 
of paper which performs its job efficiently 


We recommend buff for 


The largest selling 
Ledger Paper in 
the world 


The index now 
universally used 


INDEXED STAMP 


The Index on a Rubber 
Stamp Should Be: 


—neat 
—out of the way 
(not overhanging) 


(can’t come off) 


—visible 
—easily changed 
—simple 
—inexpensive 
—practical 
—easy to buy* 


*Any rubber stamp maker can supply you 
with these patented index mounts 


THE MEDEARIS PATENTED INDEX IS ALL OF THIS AND MORE TOO 
For Sale by all Rubber Stamp Makers 


MEDEARIS MOULDING CO. Winston-Salem, N. C., U.S.A. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Bank a Life Insurance 
Company 
(Continued from page 14) 


payments, actuarial cards, policy loans, 
paid-up insurance and cancellations. 

A weekly report is sent to the state 
actuary covering all issues of new 
policies, cancellations, revivals and 
changes. Also a report is sent to the 
actuary’s office weekly covering al! 
changes in policies, including that o! 
beneficiary, change in name, change 
in method of premium payment, etc. 
The financial year of the insurance 
department closes October 31 and at 
that time there is prepared in addition 
to the figures of book values, a state- 
ment showing all premiums due and 
uncollected, all deferred premiums, a!| 
premiums paid in advance, also a!| 
items of accrued interest on policy loans 
or investments. To the office of the 
state actuary there is also submitted a 
schedule of reserve values on all policies 
in force. All of these items are con- 
sidered in figuring the profits for the 
year and arriving at the amount avaii- 
able for dividends. 

Dividends are figured each month 
for the following month and paid on 
the date when due. Some dividends 
are paid by check in full, some are 
applied against paid-up insurance, 
some are deposited in the savings de- 
partment, and policy loan interest is 
deducted from others. Surrenders, 
loans, and death claims are also paid 
from the home office after the proper 
papers have been signed and approved. 

The investments of the insurance 
department are the same as those legal 
for all savings banks in Massachusetts 
and investment records are kept for 
both principal and interest. Roughly, 
the investments consist of real estate 
loans, personal loans, municipal bonds 
and other gilt-edge securities. 

Regarding the distribution of ex- 
pense, the insurance department pays 
for all expenses in connection with its 
own department, and as far as possible, 
these expenses are kept entirely 
separate from those of the savings 
department. Anyexpenseasof lighting, 
telephone service, etc., is adjusted 
between the two departments. 

Despite the extensive educational 
work being carried on the by the Divi- 
sion of Savings Bank Life Insurance 
there are a great many people in 
Massachusetts who know nothing of the 
benefits of this low-priced life insur- 
ance, and for other savings banks that 
will establish insurance departments, 
there is an opportunity ahead. 

Today the savings insurance banks 
are receiving premiums from the four 
corners of the earth; from people, who, 
while residents of Massachusetts 
applied for this form of insurance, 
and who are now following their own 
lead and continuing their premiums. 
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CLEARING HOUSE’ 


Vanish the Bogey of the Poor 
House 
(Continued from page 19) 


men are saving at the shop that they 
can go fishing in the summer time. 

Many of the men thirty or forty 
years of age say, “If we had only had 
this plan ten years ago, we would have 
a little money today.” 

This statement naturally influences 
the young men, and helps convert 
them easily to the Save at the Shop 
Plan. 

Two years ago, the wife of a certain 
Cleveland workman decided that she 
wanted a completely new outfit of 
furniture. The husband said it could 
not be done; it was costing them allhe 
made to live. Then along came the 
Save at the Shop Plan. A few weeks 
ago this same young man went down- 
town and bought $1,100 worth of fur- 
niture—and he paid cash for it. 

Another interesting type is the man 
who literally has had no way of saving 
money in the past. One young man 
explained it in this way: ‘“We’ve 
got three kids at our house, the young- 
est one six months, and the oldest four 
years. I can’t possibly get to the 
bank during banking hours, and the 
only way the Missus can get there is 
either to hire some one to stay with 
the kids, or else dress up all three of 
those ‘hoodlums’ and take them down 
to the bank with her. We have known 
all along we should save money, but 
it was too much of a job to get to the 
bank. This Save at the Shop Plan is 
a godsend to us.’ 

So much for the results of the plan 
as far as the bank is concerned. One 
of the most interesting features of the 
operation of the plan, however, is the 
effect of the plan upon the morale of 
the workmen themselves. The plan 
bears a definite relationship to em- 
ployment turnover, relations between 
the employer and employee, and 
general efficiency. In short, a good 
saver is a better worker. 

“The Save at the Shop Plan,” writes 
one large Cleveland employer, “has 
demonstrated its value by stimulating 
attendance, punctuality, and decidedly 
overcoming the propensity of employees 
to borrow.” 

Another says, ““The reaction on the 
men is apparent. They become stead- 
ier and more consistent and more 
substantial workmen.” 

A recent survey indicates that 
among employees who are saving 
money through the plan, the labor 
turnover is materially less than among 
employees who are not using the plan. 

Employers are always looking. for 
men with executive ability. They 
want foremen, superintendents, de- 
partment heads. They like to get 
them, if possible, from inside their own 
shops. But executive ability is often 
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Counting, Stacking 


Big Job 
Your Bank 


In 


and Wrapping Coins! 


What a burden you can take off 
your tellers by use of an Abbott 
Lightning Coin Counting Machine! 
What a saving in errors and worry 
to have mechanical assurance that 
each package is correct! 


2000 Coins per Minute 


Without a single mistake, 
an Abbott will count 2000 
coins per minute into bags. 
Or the operator can count, 
stack and package 400 coins 
per minute. 


It will deliver the coins 
stacked in lots of 20, 25, 30, 
40 or 50, as desired. Pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters or 
halves are all handled with 
marvelous speed and absolute ac- 
curacy. 


Thousands of Users 


Thousands of banks and com- 
mercial houses, both large and 
small, have proved the worth of 
the Abbott by use day after day 
for years. They will back up 
our statement that the Abbott 
has repaid its cost many times 


Abbott Gravity Coin Assorter 


Do you have coins to sort? The Abbott 
Gravity Coin Assorter will separate 3,000 
mixed coins in less than two minutes, dropping 
them into the respective drawers for pennies, 
nickels, dimes and 
quarters. Halves and 
dollars remain on top. 


stated below. 


This device is now 
in use by banks and 
various institutions 
handling mixed coins. 
For such houses, it is 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 
143rd Street and Wales Ave. 


T ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 
143rd Street and Wales Ave., New York City 
Please send us the machine checked below for a 10-day free 
trial, express prepaid. If we keep it, you may bill us for the ome 
If not, it will be returned at your expense. 

send, free of charge, an assortment of Abbott Tubular cus 
Wrappers which we are at liberty to use while trying the machine, 

(0 Abbott Lightning Coin Counting Machine, price $150.00 

(0 Abbott Gravity Coin Assorter, price, $75.00 

Discount 5%, 10 days—f. o. b. New York 


over by saving errors and time. 


The Abbott answers a real need 
in your bank for this most im- 
portant work. * So that you may 
see for yourself before expending a 
cent, we will place an Abbott in 
your bank by prepaid express on 
ten days free trial, with the under- 
standing that it may be returned 
at our expense if for any reason it 
does not satisfy you. Just send 
us the coupon. 


an ideal companion for 
the Coin Counter des- 
cribed above. 


We will gladly let 
you try out the Assorter 
for ten days free of 
charge, sending it by 
prepaid express; and, 
if not satisfactory for 
any reason, it may be 
returned at our expense. 
Use the coupon. 


New York City 
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The Boston Cutter 
Golding Tablet Press 


This combination will help any 
bank, photograph shop, library, 
industrial office, shipping room 


THE BOSTON CUTTER 
is the best made and most 
complete of all small cutters. 
It cuts paper, cardboard, wood 
veneer, thin leather, asbestos, 
insulation, cloth, canvas and 
rubber fabrics, etc., with equal 
facility. Accurate, durable, 
nicely finished, guaranteed. 


THE GOLDING TABLET 
PRESS is a simple device for 
making up waste paper and 
discarded stationery into tab- 
lets and scratch pads, and for 
padding and bundling printed 
forms ofallkinds. Two sizes. 


Simpleto operate. Inexpensive 
but durable and guaranteed. 


We also manufacture a complete 
line of printing presses, paper cutters, 
bench shears, and tools. Write for 
a and details. The 

iow 


will help yon. 
Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Mass., U.S. A. 


Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Tools 


coupon 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 
Please — prices and details on the follow- 

; ing products 

#? © Boston Cutters (© Power Paper Cutters 

O Bench Cutters ( Printing Machinery 

Tabler Presses Bench Shears 
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latent and difficult to discover. How- 
ever, when a workman saves con- 
sistently month after month and year 
after year, his boss is inclined to think 
that he “‘has some good stuff in him.” 

A need developed in a certain Cleve- 
land factory recently for two depart- 
ment heads. The boss considered the 
material in his own shop. It occurred 
to him that two of the boys especially 
had saved a surprising amount of 
money during the last two years 
through Save at the Shop Plan. They 
had never missed making a deposit 
every pay day. He called those two 
men into his office. They are now 
successfully holding down positions 
as department heads. 

With the plan perfected into a work- 
able system, and with proved results 
both as to the increase in saving accom- 
plished and the beneficial effect upon 
shop morale, the Union Trust Com- 
pany decided that the time was ripe 
to sell the Save at the Shop Plan to 
factories throughout Cleveland. 

The first step was to copyright a 
trademark for the plan which would 
serve to tie together the entire cam- 
paign as a unit. You see it on every 
advertisement — the “perfected by” 
design. 

Advertising directed toward the 
employer and advertising directed 
toward the employee were carried on 
simultaneously, so that at the same 
time that the men in the office were 
thinking about the plan, the men in 
the shop were asking questions about 
it. With both office and shop in a 
receptive mood, the salesmen found 
an open door and were able to proceed 
directly to the point without first 
“breaking the ice’? with long-winded 
explanations and discussions. 

The campaign opened with a large 
announcement ad explaining the 
nature of the Save at the Shop Plan. 
The newspaper ads which followed, 
directed toward Cleveland employers, 
stressed the beneficial results of the 
plan to employer as well as employee, 
and urged the executive interested to 
write in for a copy of “Facts” —a book- 
let containing a complete resume of 
the plan, its operation and results, in 
much the same form as given in the 
first part of this article. 

A typical ad directed toward em- 
ployers is headed “YOU ARE INTER- 
ESTED IN HIS WIFE.” 

Other headlines, such as “The Boys 
in the Shop Want It,” “Give Him His 
Chance” and “It Builds Executives,” 
strike the keynote of other ads ad- 
dressed to employers. Possibly the 
biggest selling argument in this whole 
series was one ad which merely listed 
fifty well-known Cleveland factories 
which were using the Save at the Shop 
Plan. This newspaper advertising was 
supplemented by ads in house organs, 


magazines, and the like. 


THE BURROUGHS 


At the same time that this series of 
ads addressed to employers was being 
published, a corresponding series ap- 
peared in the newspapers, addressed to 
the men in the shop. A typical ad of 
this series was one headed by the pic- 
ture of a handsome bungalow, and 
captioned “‘Call It Yours.”” Every ad 
in the series contained the two para- 
graphs, “The Plan,” and “What It’ll 
Do for You.” Some of these ads con- 
tained a table showing how money grows 
at 4 per cent, and others contained 
the following boxed paragraph: 


HERE’S THE IDEA 


You do your saving right at the shop, 
where you work. The Save at the Shop 
Plan puts the savings account, and all of 
the good things it will get for you, right at 
your finger tips—and yet no one knows 
what you are saving, or how much you save — 
except yourself. 


Other appeals in this series were: 
ending worry, providing an education 
fund for children, getting somewhere 
in life, being a go-getter, getting ready 
for hard times, preparing for advance- 
ment, building a fortune, etc. But 
those appeals were only the entering 
wedges to get reader attention. The 
ideas depended upon to sell the plan 
to the boys in the shop were the para- 
graphs above quoted, ““The Plan,” and 
“What It'll Do for You.” These ads 
also contained a paragraph saying 
“Drop us a postal for booklet ‘What 
This Plan Will Do For You,’” the 
booklet giving a still more detailed ex- 
planation of the plan. 

The purpose back of these ads was 
to get the employees to “ask the boss”’ 
about the plan at the same time that 
the boss was being sold the plan 
through newspaper advertising, and 
also at the same time that the Union 
Trust salesman was approaching the 
boss with the prospect of installing the 
plan in his shop. 

The results of this double campaign 
were truly remarkable. They proved 
to a certainty, that workmen want to 
save, that employers want workmen 
to save, and that the great majority of 
workmen will save and save regularly 
if they are given the opportunity. 

After all, it is this opportunity — the 
fact that the men can save inside of 
their own shops—that adds distribu- 
tion to advertising and selling, and 
makes the Save at the Shop Plan an 
extraordinarily efficient method of mer- 
chandising the savings account. 


Not Like Uncle Peter 


EDDY’S mother asked him, ‘“‘Now 

wouldn’t you like to be a banker 
like Uncle Peter when you grow up?” 

‘**Well, Mummie,”’ answered Teddy, 
*‘couldn’t I be a banker without being 
like Uncle Peter?’’—The Self Starter, 
Worcester Five Cents Bank. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Good Trucks With Attractive Bodies 


Situated in the heart of a great lumber district, in Evansville, 
Ind., Graham Brothers body factory has a double advantage 
of the greatest importance to truck buyers. 


One is the low freight rate on raw materials, which is 
reflected in the low price of the bodies. The other is an 
unlimited first choice of the finest timbers, which is reflected 
in the quality. 


The 30 standard body types which Graham Brothers are 
producing in steadily increasing numbers, meet the require- 
ments of practically every line of business. 


This means that your clientscan buy Graham Brothers Trucks, 
complete, without the extra expense and inconvenience of 
ordering chasses from one source and bodies from another. 


1 Ton Chassis, $1265; 1/2 Ton, $1325 
f. o. b. Detroit or Evansville, Ind. 


HAM BROTHERS 
t Evansville 


GRAHAM BROTHERS TRUCKS 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Thirty-two 


Your. GREAT- 
GRANDFATHER 


Succeeded in Business 
without a Telephone-but 
only because none of his 


Today—what chance 
would your business 
have were it suddenly 
to be deprived of tele- 
phone service while com- 
petitors still retained 1t? 


Apply this same reason- 
ing to MECHANICAL 
ADDRESSING 
SYSTEMS 


If you are not using an 


ELLIOTT 


Addressing 
Machine 


and 


Index Cards that Print 
their own Addresses 


you are under fully as great 
a handicap every time you 
pit salanall against any one 
of the hundreds of your com- 
petitors who are ELLIOTT 
equipped. 


The simplest, most versa- 
tile and dependable of all 
Addressing Systems — 
part of which YOU AL- 
READY OWN #f you 
own a typewriter. 


SPEEDY 
QUIET 
SURE 


ELLIOTT COMPANY} 
(142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


LL advertisers are gifted with im- 
agination. If you don’t believe it, 
watch them on the train coming home 
from a convention, making out their 
expense accounts. 


Even the worst skeptic must admit 
that when it comes to War Savings 
certificates, the banks have one redeem- 
ing feature. 


The Tale of the Tippling Teller 


Oh, the bootlegger’s daughter was fair 
and pale, 
With a voice like a thrush’s trill— 
And she came to the bank with the 
stacks of kale 
That her Pa made off’n his still, his 
still— 
That her Pa made off’n his still. 


Now Ed was a teller—a darned good 
boy, 
But strong for liquor and wine— 
And he thought to himself, “Some 
queen —oh boy! 
And a bootlegger father for mine, 
for mine! 
A bootlegger father for mine.” 


And so, b’gosh, he married the jane, 
And drank his fill of the booze — 
But alack and alas, it gave him a pain, 
And he sank to his farewell snooze! 
(Some booze!) 
He sank to his farewell snooze. 


So tellers, take care, and tellers, be- 
ware, 
Of girls with a bootleg breath — 
And remember, no matter how sweet 
or fair, 
“The wages of gin is death, is death — 
The wages of gin is death!” 


As some of the old-timers have 
learned: 
“Stone walls do not a lobby make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


“IT hear Smithers had a fight with his 
wife.” 

““Yes—the other night he got locked 
in the vault, and when they finally 
burned him out with an acetylene 
torch and he got home, his wife started 
to bawl him out for staying out 
nights.” 


If things keep on as they seem to be 
going, the special welcome formerly re- 
served for the prospective depositor 
will be reserved instead for the pros- 
pective borrower. 


Interesting reading: The telephone 
book, the dictionary, and syndicate 
bond advertising. 


“Did you hear what happened over 
at the Hicksville National?’ 

“‘No— what?” 

“One of the directors sent the boys 
a keg of wine upon the occasion of his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as a director.” 

*‘Well—what about it?” 

“Oh, nothing — except that that night 
nobody could balance.” 


by check,” said the banker’s ad. 
And so the housewife did— 

A dollar and ten for a pipe for Dad, 
A dime for a balloon for the kid— 
One-seventy-five for some cans of peas, 

A quarter for milk and bread — 
Eleven cents for a hunk of cheese, 

And seventy-three for thread— _ 
Eighty cents, and a dollar and ten, 

And two-thirty-two, and two bits— 
Do you wonder the bookkeeper’s “‘off 

again?” 
And the doctor says it’s “‘fits.”’ 


The biggest check on banditry is the 
bank check. 


Most men who are trying to get rich 
quick are broke at the time. 


They Say They're Doing It in 
Michigan 
A Michigan bank, giving safety razors to 


new accounts, advises ‘Start Your Saving 
With Your Shaving.” 


Save your kale and lose your trouble — 
Shave your chin and lose your stubble! 
Save and shave with safety, and with 
comfort with our compliments. 
What we give you when you’re saving 
Takes the ““H—” right out of shaving — 
_ We supply a razor here with every 
new account for gents! 


“Wanted” 


THERE is danger in the King’s Eng- 
lish, though we use it ever so care- 
fully. Recently one of our capital 
branches, in advising a client that a 
warrant for £8 10s had been received 
for him was the innocent means of en- 
dangering the client’s reputation. As 
he puts it: “I am very careless, and 
left your note open on the table in 
my room and they read it and came 
to me in a highly indignant and per- 
turbed state to tell me they were 
surprised to find there was a warrant 
out for me to be arrested or something 
of the sort.” 

“They” were evidently the proprie- 
tors of our poor client’s boarding house, 
and we fear he had a trying time 
explaining to “‘them” the difference 
between a warrant for money and a 
warrant for arrest.— Bank Notes, Com- 
monwealth Bank of Australia. 
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SERVICE 


The element of service in 
the abstract may be over 
emphasized in advertising 
for bank accounts: up to 
a certain point ‘‘service’’ 


is pretty generally stand- 
ardized. 


Some of the distinctive 
service advantages at the 
disposal of our corre- 
spondents are: 


A twenty- four-hour 
Transit Department. 


Private telephone wires 
to New York and to the 
local telegraph office. 


No charge for telegraphic 
transfers of funds. 


Direct collection service. 


All items, cash and col- 
lection, wherever payable 
in the United States, re- 
ceived at par. 


L 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONA 


Your Bank Needs 
Chipped Gold Sign Tablets 


Sign for column, wall or any exterior position 


There are more than five thousand of our Chipped 
Gold Plate Glass Signs in use on Banks. Th 


ey are un- 
equaled in elegance, character and legibility. They do 
not tarnish and require no polishing. 

Send us the size and lettering for any signs you 
have in prospect and we will quote prices and submit 
sketches and samples of work without obligation. 


Rawson & Evans Co. °""*“Guicaco 


Where Do You Get Your Ideas 
for Advertising? 


(Continued from page 16) 


proves that new ideas, or old ones in 
a new garb, are hard to find. 

Some who recognize that new clothes 
are needed for the old ideas do not use 
good taste in selection. For instance, 
take a recent savings advertisement 
published in a metropolitan news- 
paper. Itwasheaded: “Dead Fish.” 
The non-saver was compared, by 
implication at least, to the dead fish 
that floats down stream. The reader 
was exhorted to be a live one—a sav- 
ings depositor in this particular bank. 

This fish idea was “different.” But 
its unique quality did not add to its 
strength. Where, then, can we find 
copy thoughts that will ‘flag’ the 
reader and still be of a character 
which any bank could appropriately 
publish? I have found fourteen such 
sources. They are listed not in accord- 
ance with their relative importance; 
but just as they occurred to me. 

1. Sports. 
2. Personal experiences. 
3. Remarks overheard. 
4. Stories told you. 
5. Sermons (dangerous). 
6. Daily papers (news columns). 
7. Daily papers (classified adver- 


. Daily papers (cartoons). 
9. Magazines. 
10. Books. 
11. Your memory. 
12. Proverbs and old sayings (a la 
1923). 


13. Your friends’ experiences. 


14. Your personal belongings. 


(watch, pen, etc.). 

Let us consider them briefly: 

The field of sport is a source far 
from overworked by bank copy men. 
An example, selected at random, is 
the copy headed, “You Come To 
Bat.” This was one of a series, other 
headings of which were: ‘Speaking of 
Speaker,” “Over The Fence,” and 
“Babe Ruth’s Success.” 

This series was written and pub- 
lished when the Sultan of the Swat 
was at the height of his popularity. 
Baseball copy frequently can be tied 
to the local team in a timely way. 
An example of this is the advertise- 
ment headed, Pongos.” Ar- 
rangements should be made _ to 


‘publish sport copy on the sporting 


page. Other sports may be featured 
in their various seasons. Football, 
boxing, basket ball, bowling and golf 
have all provided me with good copy 
leads. Golf, I think, often furnishes 
a particularly effective angle of 
approach in trust copy as this is a 
favorite diversion of many of the 
logical prospects for trust business. (I 
can picture the dismay of the conserv- 
taives). But the trust advertisement, 


Thirty-three 


J 


Contrast! 


Checks on plain 
paper are so easily 
altered that it fre- 
quently requires a 
magnifying glass 


om or photography to 
A detect the change. 
oa But the glaring 
P| white spot that 


shows on National 
Safety Paper is 
clearly visible to 
the naked eye and 
the fraud is in- 
stantly exposed. 

Ask your sta- 
tioner, printer or 
lithographer for 
checks on National 
Safety Paper. 

Our book “The 
Protection of 
Checks’’ will be 


sent upon request. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made 


in Canada by George La Monte 
Son, Lid., Toronto 
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()” of Travelers Abroad 
make use of the— 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


System of International Offices 


offices, agents and representatives around the 
world is as varied as it is expert and personal. 


Americans who travel much abroad regard them 
as the friendly and guiding light of home. 


No American ever sought an American Express 
office anywhere for help or advice without relief. 


In many lands they are the traveler’s only 
American connection. In all lands they are his 
safest and surest service, financial—commercial— 
personal. 


It is this varied and expert American Express 
service to Americans in foreign lands that gives 
the unique individual value to 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


In themselves the recognized money of all nations 
—safe, convenient—dependable always, spendable 
everywhere. In effect the sky blue passports, with 
only the sky as the limit of their service field. 


Responsibility for the peace of mind and financial 
protection of the American traveler abroad begins 
at the bank which sells him his travelers cheques 


AMERICAN EXPRESS Co. 


Main Office: 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DIVISION HEADQUARTERS: 
922 Atlanta Trust Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Market St. at Second, San Francisco, Cal. 
Ninth & Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 15 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
521 Phillips Square, Montreal, Canada 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING—SHIPPING AND TRAVEL 


The service to travelers of these hundreds of 


| 4. For deposit tickets posted. 


for years have been using 
Thousands of Banks 
CHECK AND DEPOSIT TRAYS in their bookkeeping depart- 
ments with their posting and bookkeeping machines, to their entire 
satisfaction, as is evidenced by their repeat orders when in need of 


additional equipment in our line. 
Separate compartments for posted 
and unposted items. 

1. For checks not posted. 

2. For checks posted. 

3. For deposit tickets not posted. 


5. Space for fingering checks while posting. 
PRICE—$8.50 each, net, f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan 


his 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY, BANK BLDG. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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“It’s About as Hard as Playing Golf,” 
attracted favorable attention. 

Leaving the broad field of sport, let 
us consider the second source of copy 
ideas—personal experiences.  Logi- 
cally, the broader the writer’s expe- 
riences and the more he has traveled, 
the richer this source. But one need 
not be an octogenarian in experience 
before he can write good bank copy. 
Start with what you have. Every- 
day happenings will serve. 

Big Ben awakens you in the morn- 
ing. Here’s a copy idea right at the 
start of the day: 

“Big Ben” 

The Big Ben of banking is your 
savings account —it heips you get 
up in the world. 

After you go to work you remember 
that your eyes have been troubling you 
for some time and that you have made 
an appointment with the optician. 
You’re near-sighted. You want to 
lengthen your vision. There’s copy in 
that. Did you hear the siren today 
and see the fire engine flash past? Ex- 
citing, wasn’t it? Describe the scene 
for the benefit of your safe deposit 
vault. In my case, copy headed, 
“Watch the Fireman” suggested two 
others, (savings advertisements) — 
“Watch the Conductor” and ‘Watch 
the Motorman.” 

That illustrates a reason why some 
copy ideas are so valuable. They may 
be good for a whole series of attractive 
advertisements. Perhaps you go to 
lodge and see a friend get the third 
degree. There’s copy even in that. 

Have you ever pleaded with your 
wife for days to sew up a rip in one of 
your pockets? I did and finally lost a 
half dollar. But I imagined it was a 
ten dollar bill (some imagination!) and 
wrote: ““His Wife Should Have Mended 
It.” Almost every day you have expe- 
riences that can be effectively worked 
into copy. You capitalize the day’s 
events largely through your use of the 
sense of sight and of hearing. 

This brings us to the next idea field, 
the remarks you hear. Possibly many 
of them are on the weather—a subject 
that never seems to grow old. All 
right, write a series on the weather. 
My four weather advertisements were 
headed: “When the Sun Shines,” “On 
Cloudy Days,” “On Hot Days,” and 
“On Rainy Days.” 

When you were in the service, you 
often heard the remark: “The first 
hundred years is the hardest.”” That 
ought to furnish a human interest start 
for savings copy. 

The “copy” statement may come 
directly to you. For example, a friend 
said one day: “I don’t see much to 
advertise about banks. One bank is 
much like another.”” That last remark 
furnished a good “opener.” 

From remarks it is only a short step 
to the next copy source—stories people 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


tell you. Take, for instance, a hand- 
some Minneapolitan of my acquaint- 
ance. He rooms with a well-known 
bank -advertising man—you would 
probably recognize both if I named 
them. These two men each have a 
home bank on the dining room table in 
their apartment. When they finish 
eating they always tip the waiter gen- 
erously—deposit a few coins in the 
home bank. 

Evidently neither of them saw copy 
in this, so I tried my hand. “They 
Tip the Waiter at Home” made an 
effective little human interest narra- 
tive. Other unique savings systems 
are easy to discover. 

But the story told you need not be 
about saving. A customer of the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago 
jubilantly related how he had saved 
his Liberty bonds from a thief in the 
nick of time. Samuel Marsh (“‘B. 
Thrifty’) told me the story and it 
made rather unusual safe deposit copy 
-- “What the Burglar Found.” 

In one business day you may tap 
all the sources mentioned, sports, 
personal experiences, remarks, and 
stories told to you. But these are 
mainly week-day ideas. Can we store 
up anything on Sunday that will help 
on Monday’s copy? Often we can. 

That sermon may contain the germ 
of an advertisement or two. But 
beware of this source. You, too, may 
sermonize. And the savings field con- 
tains too many sermons already. Even 
the preachers are beginning to use more 
narration and less exhortation. “A 
Grain of Sand” came as a result of a 
sermon. It was dangerously near to 
preachy copy. 

Our sixth source of copy is the news 
portion of the daily newspaper. What 
a wealth of timely copy originates here. 
People buy the paper to read the news. 
If your copy has a news slant, they’ll 
read that, too— probably more readily 
than they would if the timely element 
were missing. 

Such headings as these are sugges- 
tive: “Gang Nails Office Shut and 
Breaks Strong Box Door;”’ “Oil Pro- 
moter Held in Jail;” “‘‘Ambition of my 
life gratified,’ says Taft; “$1,120 in 
Coffee Can Disappears;” “Duluth Fire 
Losses in Year Total $63,284;” ‘“‘Boots 
Holding $2,870 Thrown into the Ocean.” 
“The House That Heppe Built” be- 
comes ““The House That Hope Built” 
in my copy. 

A recent newspaper story told of the 
settlement of the Eno Will case after 
$1,000,000 was spent in litigation. 
Here was trust copy almost ready 
made. Last February a story appeared 
telling of the discovery of George 
Washington’s last diary. George 
Washington copy resulted and was 
held for publication till July 9. 

“How do you fellows get that timely 
stuff?” asked a bank officer when I 


Wayne County & 
Home Savings 
Detroit, protect their 


Safety Deposit Boxes 


Easily Identified 


—and instantly, too! 


—not a minute wasted, and no 
risk run, thanks to Rand. Practi- 
cal protection is given both the 
bank and the customer. And this 
protection is available in every 
department, from Signature Cards 
to Safety Deposit Vault. 


The busiest hour a bank ever 
saw never taxes the speed capacity 


, of Rand methods of identification. 


Rand makes possible easy reference 
to complete records almost 
instantly. With Rand, all 
risks are practically elimi- 
nated. 


Ask the Rand man in your 
city for further particulars, 
or write direct, stating 
character of records in 
which interested. Address, 


Rand Company, Inc. 
807 Rand Building 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Originators and World’s Largest Manufacturers of Visible Record Equipment 


VISIBLE CARD SYSTEMS 


ASK ANY BANK OR BUSINESS CONCERN ABOUT RAND 


RAND COMPANY. INc.. NORTH TONAWANDA. N. Y.. U. S. A. 
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Aluminum 


Olive Green 
Finish 


ALUMINUM Check 


and Deposit Trays 


HECK and Deposit Trays 

have earned their place in 

better Bank Bookkeeping 
through their great service and 
convenience to thousands of pro- 
gressive Banks in all parts of the 
country. 
Now, the new and improved 
Bankers’ Check and Deposit Trays 
will render even greater and more 
extended service, because they are 
made of 


ALUMINUM 


Detroit, Michigan 


(Olive Green Finish) 


All in one piece; sturdy; durable, 


yet light and portable; will last a business lifetime. Equip your bookkeeping depart- 
ment with this type Tray, which will be of daily service now and for many years to come. 


Price $10.00 Each Net, F. O. B. Detroit, Michigan 


American Bankers Specialty Company 


(Sole Distributors ) 


Dime Bank Building 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour 
and minute time 
record of every 
visit to your safe 


deposit vaults. 
The Kastens 
Time Stamp 

Prints Each 
MINUTE 


Hour and date 
automatically. 
AUG 281917 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 


Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W 27th St. New York City, N.Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free 
Speeds the Work— Protects the Health 


Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest et way for book- 
ing machine posting, papers 
i Consists of 
nm water reservoir which fits 
nickel sl in the hollow of paim. Made 
nicke' 


Sent pootpald fee 
12 for $7. Gold Pratea 


M Cap: 
joney 

a, WATER RESERVOIR 
satisfied 


EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 
1051 W. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 


ng presses. 
on 


“Manufactured B 


BERKOWITZ 


NSAS CITY. MO. 


CREDIT. 


FINANCING 


Send for R. G. Merrick’s “The Modern Credit Company 
—Its Place in Business Financing’ the first authoritative 
book on this tremendously important field and the short- 
cut to complete information. ‘Well worth reading by 
all interested in business and finance’’—John L. Swope, 
Vv. P., Western National Bank of Baltimore. ‘‘Will 
satisfy both the practical need of business men and the 
scientific Interest of economic students’’—Jacob H. 
Hollander, Prof. of Economics, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. “I consider Mr. Merrick’s book very good indeed”’ 
—A. E. Duncan, Chairman of the Boards of the Com- 
mercial Credit Company of Baltimore; The Commercial 
Acceptance Trust of Chicago; The Commercial Credit 
Company of New Orleans; etc. Result of a year’s study 
and access to bankers, ists, and cial 
credit officials throughout U. 8. ar and 
simply written. Figures, facts, and forms. ees 
tully indexed; elothbound; $1.25. Order TODA 


Norman, Remington Co. , Publishers, Baltimore, Md. 


many interests in common. 


OOK over BUSINESS MAGAZINE as a business man. 
its audience of manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers—with 


You'll readily see why this maga- 
zine and this market are a combination profitable to advertisers. 


Visualize 
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gave him this particular advertisement. 

It did look a bit remarkable in this 
case. But it’s simple when explained. 

Looking beyond the news columns, 
we find our seventh source —classified 
advertising. The lost and found 
columns and the help wanted section 
contain many good copy thoughts. 
How many people who use the lost and 
found columns could have spared 
themselves that trouble—and cost —if 
they had kept their valuables in a safe 
deposit vault? Here’s a widow adver- 
tising for light housework. We can 
make real trust copy out of her case. 

Cartoons teem with bank advertising 
ideas. I am particularly indebted to 
Briggs. ‘“‘Wonder What a Ten Spot 
Says” is one of a series: ““Wonder 
What a Dollar Bill says; ““Wonder 
What a Five Spot says;” “Wonder 
What a Pass Book says;” “Wonder 
What a Deposit Slip says;” ‘““Wonder 
What a Withdrawal Slip says;” ““Won- 
der What a Savings Ledger says.” | 
have also used ““That Guiltiest Feeling” 
and “Ain’t It a Grand and Glorious 
Feeling’ as headings for two savings 
advertisements. “Do You Know This 
Man?” copy was suggested by a 
cartoon by Webster. 

Then there are the magazines. An 
article furnished the inspiration for 
copy headed, “He Did Not Need 
Additional Credit.” A paragraph 
supplied the idea for an advertisement: 
““A Merchant Chose a Location.” 

The advertising magazines told of 
the clever pastor, somewhere in I]linois, 
who preached sermons built on well- 
known advertising slogans. This in- 
spired a series headed “Borrowed 
Slogans.”” The slogans used as sub- 
headings to the respective advertise- 
ments were as follows: ‘““There’s a 
Reason,”’ “It Satisfies,” ‘““Ask Dad— 
He Knows,” “Grow or Go,” “Get 
Measured for More Pay.” 

This brings us to the third branch 
of reading—books. I found many 
novel copy ideas, for instance, in ““The 
Americanization of Edward Bok.” 
This book, by the way, is mighty good 
reading for every man who writes. 
The Alexander Hamilton book on 
Banking analyzes a bank statement. 
Why not do this in the newspapers? 
A series of about twelve advertise- 
ments headed: ‘Bank Statement 
Items Analyzed”’ resulted. 

So what you read is likely to shape 
your copy. Newspapers, magazines, 
books —all these can be utilized. 

Closely allied to your reading, often 
partly as a result of it, is your memory. 
Do you recall reading of the San Fran- 
cisco disaster? It doesn’t seem so long 
ago does it? Suppose you had de- 
posited $5 a week from that time to 
this. How much would you have? 
This idea formed the basis of a ‘“‘Re- 
member” series—“‘Dewey’s Victory 
at Manila?’ ““The Lewis and Clark 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Exposition?” “When Peary Reached 
the North Pole?’’? “When the Titanic 
was Sunk?” “The San Francisco Ex- 
position?” “When the Armistice was 
Signed?” 

Sometimes your memory comes to 
your aid in building an advertisement 
through cleverly twisting some proverb 
or old saying. Or perhaps you come 
across the proverb in your reading and 
the way to use it flashes through your 
mind. This is the way ““Where There’s 
a Will” copy was built. Care should 
be used not to overwork this copy 
source. 

Have you thought of your friends 
and acquaintances as a mine for copy? 
Is one of your associates a $5,000 man 
who spends everything? And do you 
know a $3,000 man who saves 10 per 
cent? That contrast ought to make a 
good human interest advertisement. 

One of my classmates in high school 
was continually busy with his dairy. 
He has sold out long since and is now 
an advertising man, too. The other 
day we discussed old times. His dairy 
experiences were recalled. ‘“‘We’re 
Here Dairy” copy resulted. 

Suppose a day comes when nothing 


in the field of sport seems worth while. 


You have used every personal expe- 
rience that would in any way apply. 
No one makes a brilliant remark or tells 
a story. Last week’s sermon was bar- 
ren (or you missed it). The news- 
papers don’t strike a spark and any- 
way you're tired of reading. You 
cannot remember a thing worth while, 
nor recall a single incident or trait in 
your friends that would make good 
copy. What will you do for an idea? 

Well, I don’t believe that day will 
ever come. But if it does, look about 
you. Right on your person there’s 
material for interesting copy. Build 
an advertisement around your foun- 
tain pen or your watch. 

A woman teacher of personality says 
that there are twenty worth-while facts 
about every object. Think of it. How 
superficial even we writers are when it 
comes to observation. Some day I’m 
going to study my clothes, my cuff 
buttons and my desk. I know that 
there are a hundred good advertise- 
ments within five feet of where I sit. 
And my best advertisement, as yours, 
is yet to be written. 

We have considered briefly the four- 
teen sources of copy ideas. Doubtless 
you have found other founts of inspi- 
ration. They are all about you. Look 
around, look within, look anywhere — 
and write. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was asked 
where he found the ideas for those 
brilliant papers in the Atlantic Monthly 
which we know as “The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table.” 

“Why,” replied Dr. Holmes, “‘there’s 
always a stream running. If you can 
get your dipper into it, that is all.” 


Better Accounting and? 


7 LEAF-DEVICES-AND 
SUNTING-SYSTEMS 


Workable System 
for orSmall 
‘Trust Companies 


[CLEARNESS] The records may be easily 
understood. 


[SIMPLICITY] The source of each entry is 
readily ascertainable. The complete records of 
all matters pertaining to any trust is given within 
the span of a few pages, making it unnecessary 
to trace through numerous ledgers and records 
for information. 


[ECONOMY] All forms are uniform in size, 
adding to the convenience and general appear- 
ance. The adoption of a complete stock system 
is naturally much more economical than devising 
and purchasing special forms. 
[COMPLETENESS] The records are so de- 
vised that any part of the series may be adopted. 
As the activities of the department grow records 
6 be increased without disturbing’ the general 
plan. 

[ADAPTABILITY] A complete accounting 
system that is workable and practical for the 
largest as well as the smallest trust company 
or department. 


Use the coupon below for detailed description of 
the Kalamazoo Trust Records. 4 4 
KALAMAZOO 


LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


| Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. © 
| Kalamazoo, Mich. 


| Send us your booklets. 
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Positive 
Protection 


A powerful argument 
for new business 


It costs no more to give de- 
positors positive protection 
than to talk safety to them. No 
banker can mistake the impor- 
tance of such a factor in building 
new business. 


So today thousands of banks 
are rapidly, substantially in- 
creasing deposits by giving 
clients positive protection 
against check frauds. 


They furnish Super-Safety 
INSURED Bank Checks— 


triply safeguarded: 


(1) Made of the world’s best 
safety paper. 


(2) Each check protected by 
The William J. Burns Inter- 
national Detective Agency, 
Inc.— and so marked. 


Providing a $1,000 insur- 
ance policy in the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany—for each depositor — 
against loss by check altera- 
tion. 


(3) 


Thus each depositor is provided with 
positive protection— at no extra cost 
to you. You are given a powerful new 
argument for new business. And we 
furnish free a strong local advertising 
service. 

With check-raisers getting a total of 
over $50,000,000 yearly no banker will 
dismiss this subject without earnest 
investigation. Direct an inquiry now 
to our nearest branch office. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest ACanufacturers of Bank 
Checks in the World 


Chicago Denver 
Des Moines _ San Francisco 


New York 
Atlanta 


Each d 
check alteration loss by 
insurance policy in Hartford Acci- 
dént & Indemnity Company. In 
addition, each check protected 
by The William J. Burns Inter- 
national Detective Agency, Inc, 


itor protected against 
1,000 
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Peculiarities of Banking Law 


By M. L. HAYMARD 


“This Check is Good” 
ie X gives Y a check on the Z bank, 

Y wires the bank asking if the check 
is good, and the bank wires back that 
“‘the check is good,” does this bind the 
bank to pay the check? 

This problem crops up every day 
somewhere in these United States, 
quite often the dispute reaches the 
courts, and the latest case to pass on 
the point is Flathead State Bank vs. 
First National bank, decided by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
and reported in 282 Federal Reporter, 
398. 

In this case the facts showed that 
one Myhre gave the Flathead bank, 
a Montana institution, a check for 
$10,000 on the First National Bank of 
Caledonia, Minnesota, to cover certain 
defalcations of Myhre’s son, assured 
the Montana bank that the Minnesota 
bank would protect the check, and the 
Flathead Bank accepted the check 
after the following telegrams had 
passed over the wires: 


“Polson, Mont., May 16. 
“First National Bank, Caledonia, Minn. 
“We hold check of A. O. Myhre on 
your bank for ten thousand dollars. 
Is it good? 
“Flathead County State Bank, 
J. Burke, cashier.” 


“Caledonia, Minn., May 16th. 
“Flathead County State Bank, Polson, 
Mont. 

*““A. O. Myhre check for ten thou- 
sand dollars is good. . 
“First National Bank, 
“Caledonia, Minn.” 


The check was not paid, the Mon- 
tana bank sued the Minnesota bank 
for the face of the check, relying on the 
telegrams quoted above as a certifica- 
tion of the check, and the decision was 
in favor of the Minnesota bank on 
the ground that a telegram saying that 
a check is “‘good”’ does not amount to 
a certification thereof, inasmuch as 
the telegram contains no express or 
implied promise to pay. 

“In the present case, the inquiry was 


| whether a certain check was good, and 
| the answer was it was good. There 


was omission of any language expres- 
sive of a purpose to honor the check. 
We are unable to construe the answer 
to that effect, without other aiding 
circumstances. Standing alone, it is 
technically an affirmation that the 
check of Myhre was worth its face at 
the time. The meaning ordinarily 
would be that the deposit account of 
the maker was then sufficient to meet 
the check. But this is different from 
undertaking to pay it, as would have 
been the significance of the act of 


formally accepting or certifying it,” 
said the Court. 


When the Bank Doesn't Insure 


HE liability of a bank which fails 
to carry out its agreement, and the 
extent of that liability, is illustrated 
by a recent case decided by the 
Arkansas Supreme Court, and reporte:! 
in 243 Southwestern Reporter, 805. 

In this case a man named Menden- 
hall borrowed $1,000 from a bank, gave 
the bank his note to cover that amouni, 
and at the same time he deposited wit 
the bank by way of pledge as collateral 
security, nine bales of cotton grow 
and picked in Arkansas. 

“You can hold this cotton as security 
till my note’s paid,’”? Mendenhall sug- 
gested. 

“We'll certainly do that, for we 
couldn’t lend you that much money on 
your note alone,” the bank replied. 

“And you'll keep the cotton in- 
sured?” Mendenhall suggested. 

_ “Sure, that’s part of the understand- 
in 

“And you'll also agree to sell the 
cotton whenever I instruct you to 
that effect?”” Mendenhall persisted. 

“Sure, that’s also understood.” 

Then, later on, when cotton was 
selling for about 30 cents per pound, 
Mendenhall instructed the bank to 
sell, the bank failed ‘to do so, cotton 
dropped to 14 cents, and then, to make 
matters worse, the cotton was de- 
stroyed by fire and was a total loss, owing 
to the failure of the bank to insure. 

Then the following questions arose: 

1. Was the bank liable for the in- 
surable value of the cotton at the time 
of the fire? 

2. Was the bank liable for the 
shrinkage in the price of the cotton on 
account of its failure to sell as in- 
structed? 

3. If the bank had not agreed to sell 
at the time of the pledge, but Menden- 
hall had later instructed the bank to 
sell, would the bank be liable for dis- 
regarding those instructions? 

The answer to the first question was 
against the bank. 

“If Mendenhall deposited with the 
bank the usual warehouse or compress 
receipts for the cotton as a pawn or 
pledge for the security of his debt due 
to the bank, and it was the contract 
between them that the bank should 
take out insurance, and it failed to do 
so, and the cotton was destroyed by 
fire without insurance, then the bank 
would be liable to Mendenhall for the 
insurable value of the cotton at the 
time of the fire,’’ said the Court. 

The Court also answered the second 
question against the bank. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Note the L.B. Counter-hight ( a » 
units at the left; the row of 
L.B. Card ledgers inthecenter 


Eleven L.B. systems 
in this progressive bank 


When the Birmingham Trust 
Company began to lay plans for its 
beautiful new home, it decided to 


profit by its happy experiences with. 


L.B. systems and equipment. 


While the architect was still 
working on the blue prints, Library 
Bureau was called in to suggest 
systems, and to cooperate with him 
in arranging his plans to accommo- 
date the equipment. 


It is several months since the 
BirminghamTrust Company moved 
into its new home, one of the biggest 
in Alabama, and already it is con- 
gratulating itself on the ideal in- 
terior arrangement. Here are some 


of the L.B. systems and equip- 
ment installed: 

Safe deposit system 

Liability ledger in L.B. Card record desk 

Collateral register cards, in L.B. Trucks 

Currency and money trucks 

Revolving steel signature files with the 

L.B. Automatic Index 

Ledger and statement trays 

Counter-hight units 

L.B. Guides 

Savings card ledger in mahogany trucks 

4x6 units for filing pass books 

3x5 units for signature cards and alphabetic list 

More and more banks, recognizing 
the resources and experience of L.B.’s 
Bank department, are standardizing ex- 
clusively on L.B. systems and equipment. 
Whether you are planning a new build- 
ing, or merely revising your signature 
list, you will find it profitable to consult 
L.B.’s Bank Department. 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


[ Plans Makes } + Installs | 


[Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies | 


Boston New York 
Albany Denver Louisville 
Atlanta Des Moines Milwaukee 
Baltimore Detroit Minneapolis 
Birmingham Erie New Orleans 
Bridgeport Fall River Newark 
Buffalo Hartford Pittsbu: 
Cincinnati Houston Portlan 
Cleveland Indianapolis Providence 
Columbus Kansas City Richmond 


Philadelphia Chicago 

St. Louis Dallas—Parker Bros. 

St. Paul San Francisco 

Scranton Portland, Ore. 

Spring Oakland 

Syracuse Seattle, Wash. 

a F. W. Wentworth & Co. 

wa ington Los Angeles — McKee & Wentworth 


Salt Lake City — C. G. Adams 


Foreign Offices —London .... Manchester .... Birmingham .... Cardiff .... Paris 
Factories—Cambridge, Mass. ...... Chicago, Ill......- Ilion, N.Y....... New York, N. Y¥....... London, Eng. 


The Six Big Divisions 
of Library Bureau 
Service 


1. Special Service 


Analysis Service 
Indexing Service 
Statistical Service 


2. Specialized 
Departments 


Bank Department 
Government Department 
Insurance Department 
Library Department 
Schools of Filing 


3. Filing Systems 


For Banks 
Checks 
Correspondence 
Credits 
Deposit Tickets 
Foreign 
Statistics 
Transit 


4. Card Record Systems 
For Banks 


Average Balances 
Commercial Ledgers 
Central Infor.m File 
Index 

Investments 
Liability Records 
New Business 

Safe Deposit 

Safe Keeping 
Savings Ledgers 
Signature 


5. Cabinets — Wood 
and Steel 


For Banks 
Card Index Cabinets 
Card Ledger Desks 
Counter-hight units 
Horizontal units 
Omnibuses 
Vault files and shelving 
Vertical units 


6. Supplies 


Cards 
Over 1,000 styles of plain 
index and stock forms 
Folders 
L.B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 
Guides 


Plain, printed and cellu- 
oide 
Removable label guides 


— tip guides 
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Trapped / 


The skillful check raiser, like 
the fox, seeks to escape all 
traps set for him, but, when 
he endeavors to alter checks 
printed on 


Indemnity 
Safety Paper 


the safe safety paper, he is 
trapped, no matter how slight 
the alteration may be 


ona 
Boiled 
Shirt 


any erasure is 
noticeable on 
this chemically prepared Safety 
Paper, or when any acid or ink 
eradicator is used to alter the or- 
iginal inscription the change is 
instantly apparent. 


Your lithographer can furnish 
Indemnity Safety Paper in two 
grades; Indemnity Safety, and 
Indemnity Check, one slightly 
tougher than the other, but both 
basically the same, and giving 
equal protection —in six colors. 


Specimen copies sent free upon 
request. Write for them today. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEADING LITHOGRAPHERS 
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(Continued from page 38) 


“If the representative of the bank 
agreed to sell the cotton upon the 
direction of Mendenhall, and the sale 
was not made when the direction was 
given, the bank would be liable for 
any loss sustained by a subsequent 
decline in price, for this agreement to 
sell would impose upon the bank, not 
only the duty of a pledge, but the ad- 
ditional duties of an agent or factor,” 
said the Court on this point. 

The third question was answered in 
favor of the bank. 

“If, however, the bank assumed no 
obligation to sell the cotton as a part 
of the contract whereby it was pledged, 
then the duty to sell could not be im- 
posed on the bank by the subsequent 
direction of Mendenhall,” was the view 
of the Court on this phase of the case. 


Depositing Trust Funds 


HE case of Clifford vs. U. S. Trust 

Company, a recent decision of. the 
New York Supreme Court, is a rather 
interesting one, as it deals with the 
liability of a bank receiving a deposit 
of trust funds which are afterwards 
misappropriated by the trustee. 

In this case the evidence showed that 
one Cyrus E. Lee by his will devised 
all of his real property to Joseph H. 
Thompson and John F. Hamilton in 
trust as follows: ‘To dispose of the 
same by sale and deposit the proceeds 
thereof in the United States Trust 
Company of New York City for the 
benefit of my wife and for and during 
her natural life and to pay her the in- 
come annually accruing therefrom and 
in case the said income does not in 
any year amount to the said sum of 
$800, I direct the said trustee to pay 
to her from the principal so much as 
when added to said income shall 
amount to said sum. Upon the death 


of my wife I give and devise all the © 


rest of my estate of whatsoever kind 
to the said Joseph H. Thompson, his 
heirs and assigns forever.” 

The trustees, after disposing of the 
testator’s real estate, deposited the 
proceeds of the sale, amounting to 
$15,122.63, with the United States 
Trust Company, receiving in exchange 
therefor a certificate of deposit issued 
to them in their names as trustees of 
the estate of Cyrus E. Lee, deceased, 
and which provided for the payment 
of interest thereon at the rate of 3 per 
cent. Instead of complying with the 
provisions of the trust, the trustees 
withdrew substantial sums under the 
certificate of deposit and invested 
$9,000 thereof by acquiring in their 
names, as trustees, assignments of 
first and second mortgages covering 
certain real property in Brooklyn. 

Then suit was brought against the 
trust company, by a new trustee 
for an accounting and to receive 
payment from it of the amounts of the 
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respective several withdrawals made by 
the trustees upon the ground that the 
company was under the obligation or 
duty to the life-tenant, Mrs. Lee, to 
become familiar with the terms of the 
trust and not to permit any with 
drawals from the deposit made from 
the sale of the real property unless 
they werewithdrawn in strict compli- 
ance with the terms thereof. 

The Court decided in favor of the 
trust company, however, holding that 
it was not bound to ascertain the terms 


‘of the trust and comply therewith. 


. “We are of the opinion that there 
was no duty or obligation cast upon 
the trust company to inquire as to the 
terms of the trust fund when the 
trustees deposited the trust moneys 
with it as trustees and it issued to 
them, as trustees, the certificate of 
deposit. There is no circumstance 
mentioned in the agreed statement oi 
facts from which the Court would be 
justified in finding that the trust com- 
pany was put upon any inquiry as to 
the terms of the trust. In ‘Bischoff 
vs. Yorkville Bank (218 N. Y. L06), 
the New York rule was stated as fol- 
lows: ‘A fiduciary may legally de- 
posit the trust funds in a bank to his 
individual account and credit. Knowl- 
edge on the part of the bank of the 
nature of the funds received and 
credited does not affect the character 
of the act. The bank has the right to 
presume that the fiduciary will apply 
the funds to their proper purposes 
under the trust. There are judicial 
decisions in cases in which the fidu- 
ciary has converted the fund which 
hold the contrary (United States 
Ridelity & Guaranty Co. vs. People’s 
Bank, 127 Tenn. 720; Bank of Hickory 
vs. McPherson, 102 Misc. 852),’”’ said 
the New York Court. 


Suing the Directors 


IE I deposit money in a bank and the 
bank fails, I, under the circum- 
stances, will have to charge it up to 
profit, experience and loss, and hope 
for “better luck next time.” 

Suppose, however, that the failure of 
the bank is traceable directly to the 
negligence or dishonesty of the direc- 
tors and officers. Under what circum- 
stances can I sue the directors per- 
sonally and compel them to make good 
the loss? 

An interesting phase of this question 
arose in the Arkansas case of Creamery 
Company vs. Wilhite, decided by the 
Arkansas Supreme Court and reported 
in 233 Southwestern Reporter, 710. 

In this case the Creamery Company 
and other depositors in the Bank of 
Blytheville started suit against Wilhite 
and other directors, alleging: 

1. That the Bank of Blytheville, a 
banking corporation, was indebted to 
these depositors for money on deposit 
aggregating over $23,000. 
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2. That J. C. Blaine was a director 
and J. F. White, a director and presi- 
dent, and B. H.:Wilhite, cashier, and 
W. O. Anthony, assistant cashier, of 
said bank. 

3. That B. H. Wilhite and W. O. 
Anthony, systematically overdrew and 
stole from said bank for a period of 
many years about $100,000, and they 
permitted J. H. Reese and others, 
known to be insolvent, to overdraw 


in sums aggregating half a million - 


dollars. 

4. That J. C. Blaine and J. F. 
Wilhite knew, or by the exercise of 
reasonable, ordinary care as officers in 
said bank could have known, of the 
reckless, careless and criminal manner 
in which the affairs of said bank were 
being carried on by B. H. Wilhite and 
W. O. Anthony, and that J. F. Wilhite 
did know of the manner in which the 
affairs of said bank were managed, but 
defendant Blaine negligently and care- 
lessly failed to give the affairs of said 
bank any attention whatever, as direc- 
tor. 

The directors “‘demurred”’ to these 
charges. That is, they claimed that 
even if the charges were true it would 
not render them liable, and the court 
was called on to decide whether these 
charges stated a good cause of action. 

The Arkansas Supreme Court decid- 
ed against the directors on this point. 


Uncle Sam as Model Banker 


(Continued from page 7) 


It was accordingly recognized by the 
wisest of Latin-American statesmen, 
that, if the rich resources within the 
territory of these new republics were 
to be properly developed, and financial 
crises in the future be prevented or 
mollified, each must adopt sound bank- 
ing and monetary policies such as 
saved the United States, Great Britain 
and France from financial collapse 
during and following the period of 
hostilities. 


Federal Reserve Banking of Peru 


The first South American country 
actually to install a Federal Reserve 
bank, organized on the principle of 
the United States Reserve System, was 
Peru. This sparsely populated and 
undeveloped republic, had for a num- 
ber of years enjoyed the reputation of 
possessing a gold basis currency. Its 
monetary unit, the Peruvian pound 
sterling, equal in gold value to $4.90, 
circulated at its coin value, and no 
paper currency existed to drive it out 
of circulation. However, during the 


war, the demand for gold in Europe 
created a scarcity of circulating medium 
which seriously hampered business 
operations. 

This led to an issue of a paper cur- 
rency, known as “cheques circulares” 
(currency 


checks). The Peruvian 


statesmen, notwithstanding the un- 
deserved reputation of their country 
for political revolutions, desired to be 
rid of paper currency not properly 
secured by gold or other actual values. 
Moreover, Peru has been desirous of 
inducing foreign capital to develop its 
resources, and the government is 
badly in need of foreign loans to 
prosecute its program of internal im- 
provements. It was largely to place 
the country’s business on a sound 
monetary and financial basis to accom- 
plish these purposes that the Peruvian 
government enacted a law creating a 
Federal Reserve bank. 

The new “Banco de Reserva del 
Peru” was organized by law of Feb- 
ruary, 1922, and began operations in 
The bank has an authorized capital 
of £P. 2,000,000 shares of £P. 10 each, 
divided into two series: 

£P. 1,000,000 Series “‘A,”’ for allot- 
ment among Peruvian banks and 
foreign banks having branches in Peru; 
and £P. 1,000,000 Series “‘B,”’ for sale 
to the public. Series “‘A” shares alone 
have voting power. The management 
of the bank is under a board of di- 
rectors of ten members, six of whom 
are elected by the share-holding banks, 
three appointed by the Peruvian 
Government, and one -by the foreign 
fiscal agency of the Government. 

The bank is thus controlled by 
practical bankers, and. is to operate 
independently of political influences. 
Like our own Federal Reserve banks, 
the bank is limited in its operations 
to rediscounts and note issues. It is 
prohibited from making bank loans to 
individuals or firms, or granting over- 
drafts on current account; entering 
real estate or foreign exchange trans- 
actions; or engaging in speculative en- 
terprise of any kind. 

The bank has the exclusive privi- 
lege of issuing bank notes in Peru, but 
only for the purpose of exchanging 
them par for par for the “‘cheques cir- 
culares” referred to above, and to pro- 
vide for operations of rediscount and 
advances share-holding banks. 
Beyond this, notes may be issued only 
against gold, coin or bullion. As a 
reserve against notes, the bank must 
maintain gold in its vaults, cash funds 
in dollars at New York or sterling at 
London; the gold and foreign credits 
aggregating not less than 50 per cent 
of the face amount of notes in circula- 
tion. The bank has already taken 
over the gold reserve of the govern- 
ment which amounts to £P. 8,000,000. 
Of this total, £P. 2,600,000 is in 
London, the balance in Lima, Peru. 

The new bank notes of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Peru are now gradu- 
ally replacing the old “cheques cir- 
culares” all of which must be exchanged 
by December 31, 1923. Its operations 


thus far appear to have been fairly 
successful. 


Will Be Sent Without Cost 


from 


EIGHT WAYS 


_ foTest the Safety of 
_ Every /nvestment 


1 Is Your Investment Protected By Property of 
Permanent Value? ‘“‘How to Select Safe 
Bonds” tells why investments should be 
protected by property having a permanent 
value well in excess of the amount of the 
entire loan. 

2 Does Your Claim Command Payment Before 
Other Obligations? ‘‘How to Select Safe 
Bonds” tells what securities come before 
all others in obligation to pay promptly 
and fully. 

3 Has The Property a Sufficient Earning Power? 
“How to Select Safe Bonds” tells why a 
safe property must have an annual earning 
power of at least two and a half times the 
total annual interest on the loan. 

4 Is The Property Adequately Protected By In- 
surance? An important consideration, as 
fire often wipes out overnight a valuable 
property. 

A Is It Properly Managed? ‘‘How to Select 
Safe Bonds” tells why proper management 
is essential to insure prompt payment of 
interest and principal upon maturity. 

6 Is The Title Clear? ‘‘How to Select Safe 
Bonds” tells a sure way of insuring against 
loss through faulty title. 

7? What Is The Moral Character Of The 
Borrower? Asimportant as proper manage- 
ment—explained in this interesting booklet. 

~ Who Offers The Securities You Buy? ‘‘How 
to Select Safe Bonds’’ tells why even the 
experienced investor must depend for 
safety entirely upon the reputation and 
length of service of the Banking House 
offering the investment. It tells of the 
conservative policy of painstaking investi- 
gation and selection which has made it 
possible for George M. Forman & Com- 
pany to sell Bonds for 38 years without 

oss to a customer, large or small. 


MAIL THIS REQUEST BLANK 


Let ‘‘How to Select Safe Bonds’’ show you definitely how 
you can enjoy, with absolute safety, a larger income from 
your investment. Mail this request blank for your copy 
of this interesting booklet. No obligation. 


-GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
eee 
George M. Forman & Company 
Dept. 997, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 


ait Select Safe Bonds.’’ No solici- 
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dition to rediscount operations fixes 
the daily rate of exchange for sterling 
at Lima. The dollar rate for the 
Peruvian pound which sold a year ago 
at $3.47 and at the beginning of 
October at $3.86 has moved steadily 
up, closing at $4.21 on March 10, 
1923. Thus, the favorable effect of the 
creation of the bank has been the res- 
toration of the exchange value of 
Peruvian currency. 

The condensed statement of the 
bank during the period of its opera- 
tions is given herewith: 


RESERVE BANK OF PERU 


(in Peruvian pounds — $4.86 U.S.) 
Dec. 31, ’22 July 31,’22 
ASSETS £P £P 
Gold reserve in Lon- 
don & Li 5,815,901 
Securities......... 348, 


Total Reserve 
Gold & silver coin 


uP 


counts, etc 382,180 
Other Assets 243,617 


6,481,539 7,174,149 
LIABILITIES 


Note circulation... 5,921,491 6,260,032 
Current deposits. . 

Exchange liability . 

Capital paid 

Other liabilities. . 236, 241 131, 725 


6,781,549 7,174,149 


THE BANK OF BAY BISCAYNE, MIAMI, FLORIDA Probably no Latin-American nation 


was so hard hit by the economic 
reversal following war time inflation 
as Cuba. Bankruptcy of business in 
general was manifest throughout the 
island during the last two years. The 
fargest native banking institution, the 
Banco de Cuba, was forced into 
liquidation. Financial conditions be- 
came so involved that General Crowder 
was sent by President Harding to 
straighten out the government’s affairs. 
Mr. W. P. G. Harding, the former 
chairman of the United States Federal 
Reserve Board, also went to Havana 
to investigate its distressful financial 
situation. He recommended the crea- 
tion of a Cuban Reserve bank similar 
to our own as the best means of pre- 
venting a similar banking collapse in 
the future. Measures were immedi- 
ately taken to organize this bank. 

The first step taken towards Cuban 
banking reform was a law of the Cuban 
Congress enacted January 31, 1921, 
providing for the appointment of a 
Banking Liquidation Commission to 
report on and recommend desirable 
legislation. The commission’s plan 
provides for the establishment of a 
Reserve bank in Cuba along the follow- 
ing lines: 

First. The creation of a National 
Banking Commission, under whose 
jurisdiction banking and currency 
matters are to be placed, including that 


HE remarkable development of the 

Florida East Coast is reflected in the 

strength of its financial - institutions 
and the very substantial character of its 
recent building improvements. The above 
building, now under construction for the 
Bank of Bay Biscayne of Miami, is on a 
par with the best modern office building 
practice, and the same standards of ex- 
cellence are maintained throughout the 
banking quarters. 


May we send you a copy of 
our portfolio, The “Work of 
Weary and Alford Company” 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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1 of supervision over Federal Reserve 
bank of Cuba. | | 
1s Second. The establishment of a 3 
™ Reserve bank with facilities for HOO V ER 
- rediscounting of commercial paper for 
the banks, and with privileges of note 
ly 
issue. 
0, Third. Special provisions for the ARMORED B OD ND S 
” regulation of commercial banks; agri- 
. cultural credit banks; mortgage banks; 
savings banks, and clearing houses. 
Fourth. To confer the 
4 National Banking Commission full G 
power to intervene, reorganize and uaran 
liquidate banks in accordance with and yourself maximum 
specific laws and regulations. 
The National Banking Commission, protection when trans 
>» which corresponds to our Federal porting funds. 
Reserve Board, is to be composed of 
y five members in addition to the Cuban A Hoover will convince 
31 Secretary of the Treasury, who, how- th bli f 
ever, will have no vote. The project 
provides the shall gressiveness and attract 
8 have jurisdiction over all banks receiv- : 
09 ing deposits of money from the public. ' desirable accounts. 
80 it would be empowered to dictate all 
17 rules and regulations to govern these 
= institutions; to supervise a proper 
49 banking inspection through the Reserve 
39 bank; to obtain, compute and publish 
68 banking statistics; to discharge the HOOVER BODY COMPANY 
25 
aa supervision over the Reserve bank and EASTERN SALES BRANCH: LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
49 its organization. 
The Reserve Bank of Cuba as 
proposed is to have an authorized 
on capital of $20,000,000 in shares of $100, | ‘ung uttutttttUUeUUHUtUHUHUQUEUHEUNNUNUUSUOUUUUEDOUNUNDOUEOUSUUEUEDOLSOUCUUOOEDUCUUUGAUUOOUNOOUOUUOUUOUEOUEOEUGD 
1ic but only $4,000,000 is to be required to : 
on begin operations. One-half of the 
in capital is to be subscribed by the 
he Cuban government (the sum needed 
he for this purpose is to be raised from 
he ‘temporary taxes); one-fourth by the 
to banks and bankers, including foreign 
“ bank branches, and one-fourth by the P revents All Glar e 
er public. ° 
to Since the Cuban government is to and Eye Strain 
rs. own one-half of the bank’s capital, : 
ler the institution will be essentially RROM a concealed or semi-concealed 
ral a government institution. This is source, Concealite provides a flood 
na important in view of the exclusive . : : 
ial privilege of the bank to issue paper of soft, inte of 
currency. All banks and _ banking the WHEE Preventing glare 
lar firms of the island, according to the from highly calendered paper and 
re- provisions of the project, will be ae polished desk tops. Eliminates all need 
in obliged to belong to the system and | 7Aés Hall coor phen arma of eye shades—improves working 
di- to invest a portion of their assets in every Guth produc : . 
efficiency 15% to 25%. Concealite 
the stock of the Reserve bank. ‘ 
an catalog tells the full story —write for 
an Mexico your copy. . 
It was announced in connection 
with the Mexican Debt Adjustment The Fiywin 
Agreement of June 16, that the Gur COMPANY 
government of Mexico was planning 
the formation of a central national Ligh — Fiquipment 
bank patterned after our own Federal | View of Type S-10615 with cross- a. eo hae ga 
w- pe System as one of the means rippled —— stort demiown. Formerly St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co. and Brascolite Co. 
of bringing about a financial rehabili- | shorter, $9.00; brass er 
ose tation of our long-suffering and much | er foot, $6.00; brass of DETROIT LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 
‘ revolutionized southern neighbor. bronze, $8.00. OMAHA NEWORLEANS PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 
wd The revolutions beginning in 1910 


disrupted the native banking systern | 
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LE veniznt to her Ladyship 
*~ that tt 1s an ever present 

SS temptation in her purse 
—TO SAVE. 


A Purse Safe Designed for Women Depositors 


The Mirror, of polished French plate, is skillfully mounted on the side. 


This safe is compact—only 214" wide, 314" long, and one-half inch deep. 
It is light weight, yet durable, and is equipped with our new hinge and 
strong spring snap lock. Quickly opened, and snaps instantly shut. 


The “Vanity Fair” accepts pennies, nickels, dimes, and quarters—just 
the coins a woman has loose in her purse and is likely to save. It fills 
quickly and keeps her in frequent touch with your bank. 


To show the Vanity Fair Purse Safe to a woman invariably means a new 
savings account. 


Trresistibly Attractive Yet Reasonable in Cost 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE AND PRICES 


The Bankers Savings 
& Credit System Co. 
Manufacturers of Home Safes 
Madison Ave. at West 103rd Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE BANKERS SAVINGS & 
CREDIT SYSTEM CO. 
Mapison Ave. at West 103rp 
Street, CLEVELAND, Oun10. 


Please send us, without obliga- 
tion, a sample Vanity Fair Purse 
Safe with prices. 


Bank - 
Officer 


Address 


‘“‘Greater Results Per Dollar’”’ 


“Without going into any great detail, Burroughs Clearing 
House is producing greater results, in selling banks, per 
dollar, than any other publication in which we advertise.” 


This paragraph is from a letter received not long ago 


from the Addressograph Company, Chicago, manufacturer 
of the Addressograph. 


It should not be without its significance to producers of 
equipment and supplies used by financial institutions. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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and created almost general banking 
insolvency through the enforcement 
of decrees of the Huerta and Carranza 
governments taking over the banks’ 
reserves and forcing them to accept 
in lieu thereof the depreciated revolu- 
tionary paper currency. A final col- 
lapse of the local banks occurred 
September 15, 1916, when they were 
all declared insolvent. This left the 
foreign institutions to transact the 
banking business of the country, 
though private banking firms were 
soon established in many cities to 
take the place of the insolvent in- 
stitutions. No measures were taken 
by the Mexican government to re- 
establish banking until January 31, 
1921, when a decree of Presiden: 
Obregon outlined conditions under 
which the old banks might resum: 
operations or undergo liquidation. 

Several institutions, including the 
largest, the Banco Nationale, again 
opened their doors, but the severe 
government restrictions regarding re- 
serves and other matters discourage: 
general banking operations. In the 
meantime, a severe banking crisis 
with accompanying financial difficul- 
ties occurred throughout Mexico, re- 
sulting in the failure or temporary 
suspension of several native and foreign 
institutions. Although some improve- 
ment in the banking situation has been 
reported lately the difficulties have not 
been overcome, and business in Mexico 
is experiencing a lack of proper bank- 
ing accommodations. 

Prior to its adjournment on Decem- 
ber 30 last, the Mexican Congress 
passed a bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of Mexico with 
a provision that all government funds 
must be deposited in this bank and 
that 51 per cent of the stock of the 
institution be owned by the govern- 
ment. Apparently as yet nothing 
definite has been done to inaugurate 
the institution. 

A considerable share of the present 
banking difficulties in Mexico is due 
to depreciation of the silver currency 
in common use throughout the coun- 
try, and to the consequent scarcity of 
gold (the legal standard). At the 
present time Mexico has no bank note 
circulation or other legitimate paper 
currency. There is, moreover, an ab- 
sence of centralized banking control 
and an unusual deficiency of banking 
publicity. The consequence of all this 
is a loss of public confidence in banking 
institutions. Though interest rates 
charged by the banks, ranging from 
144 to 2 per cent monthly, are rela- 
tively high compared with other Am- 
erican and with European rates, the 
banks, because of the necessity of 
maintaining heavy cash _ reserve 
against deposits, have not been labe 
to make large profits. As a resull 
commercial banking business in Mexico 
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is restricted largely to a few private 
banking houses and the established 
branches of foreign banking institu- 
tions. 


Brazil 


Brazil, like its South American neigh- 
bors, suffered severe reverses as the 
result of the adverse financial situation 
created by the war combined with 
the absence of a sound currency and 
adequate, well-guarded rediscount 
facilities. The largest native banking 
organization in Brazil is the “Banco 
de Brazil,” a semigovernment in- 
stitution which corresponds in many 
respects to the central banks of 
Europe and to our own Federal 
Reserve System. The bank is operated 
as a private undertaking, but the 
Brazilian government owns a major- 
ity of the outstanding shares. At the 
present time the bank operates forty- 
five branches in Brazil, and in addition 
has agencies and _ correspondents 
abroad. 

Unlike the central banks of most 
countries, the Bank of Brazil has no 
general or exclusive privilege of note 
issue. Moreover, it was not until 
September 1, 1920, that a rediscount 
department was established, thereby 
affording to the private banking in- 
stitutions in Brazil a useful and 
important service in facilitating loans 
to industries and in stabilizing general 
banking conditions. The rediscount 
department has proven one of the 
profitable features of the bank. 

The Brazilian Congress in the last 
days of December, 1922, approved 
the bill under the terms of which the 
Bank of Brazil will become a bank 
of issue but not of rediscount. Briefly 
the project is as follows: The govern- 
ment will transfer to the bank its 
stock of gold amounting to $42,000,000 
in payment of various sums owed by 
the government to the bank and 
aggregating approximately 300,000,000 
milreis, about $8,000,000, at the official 
rate of 16 cents per milreis. The bank 
will be authorized to issue notes against 
this gold to the amount of three times 
the total gold held, and its notes will 
be convertible into gold. It is pro- 
vided, however, that the notes will not 
be exchanged for gold until milreis 
exchange has been 12d (about 24 
cents) or over during three consecutive 
years. 

Inasmuch as Brazilian milreis ex- 
change is now about half this figure it 
is obvious that the notes will not 
actually be redeemable in gold for 
considerably over three years at least 
from this date. The notes of the 
Bank of Brazil therefore, will’ be in- 
convertible paper currency the same 
as the outstanding Brazilian govern- 
ment notes, and in this respect they 
differ essentially from the United 


States Federal Reserve notes. 


Seaboard National Bank (Main Lobby), New York City—A. C. Bossom, Architect 


You will be impressed first of all 
with the appearance of this Flooring 


esa , dignified, positively handsome, Stedman SOME 
Naturized Flooring possesses in marked degree the g TYPICAL STEDMAN 
first qualification for a bank’s floors—that of good ap- BANK INSTALLATIONS 
pearance. It looks exactly like costly tile or marble. 
But its very different character gives it many other de- Brockton Nat, Bank, Brockton, Mass. 
sirable qualities that are more fundamental than beauty. Ludlow Savings Bank, Ludlow, Mass. 


Jewett City Sav. Bank, Jewett, Conn. 


It is silent even under the weight of coin trucks. It Colonial ‘Trust, Waterbury, Conn. 


Pittsfield Sav. Bank, Pittsfield, N. H. 
is resilient under the daily tread of office routine. It is First Nat. Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 
Union Trust Co. of N. J., Jersey City 
durable, stainless and sanitary —difficult to soil and easy U.S. Trust Co., Fryeburg, Me. 
¢ Citizens National Bank, Long Island 
to clean. It costs practically nothing to maintain. And City, N.Y. 
First Nat. Bank of B’klyn,B’klyn,N.Y. 
yet its economy is not only this economy of maintenance om on 
Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. City 
— it is the economvy of a reasonable initial cost as well. Bank of Montreal, NewYork City 
Stedman Naturized Flooring is real rubber reinforced Gorn Exchange Bank, New York City 
: Federal Reserve Bank,New York Cit 
with millions of minute web-like cotton fibres, subjeéted Mechanics & Metals Bank, N eA city 
Manufacti t Co.,'N. Y. Cit 
during vulcanization to terrific hydraulic pressure. Made Mercantile Trust Company, N.Y. City 
N York Trust Company, N. Y. Cit 
in marble, granite and tapestry effects—in tiles, square North River Sav. Bank, N.Y. City 
d Seaboard National Bank, N. Y.City 
and rectangular, in long runners—browns, reds, grays, Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia 


Sinking Springs Bank. Sinking Spi 
intimate blend of cozy warm mixtures in Nature’s own eee 
colorings. 


‘a. 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 


black—in all the formal splendor ofa classic floor, or in an 
{ Providence 
Riggs Nat. Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Write us how you might use a floor that looks like Marble— 
' feels like Velvet—wears like Iron, and we will send a free 
sample and booklet giving just the information you need. 


STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Reinforced Rubber Flooring, Sanitary Base, Wainscoting, Walls, 
Rugs, Table Tops, Shower Bath Mats, and other reinforced rubber surfacings 
SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Agencies in all principal cities 
DIRECT BRANCHES 


101 Park Avenue 4488 Cass Avenue 15 E. Van Buren Street 462 Hippodrome Annex 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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Weston Record Paper 


—like stable government, maintains its prestige by 
rendering unfailing service under stress and _ strain. 
National or business records made on Byron Weston 
Linen Record Paper will always endure. 


OTHER FAMOUS WESTON PRODUCTS: 


DEFIANCE BOND—expressly for policies,doc- FLEXO—first grade ledger paper, made with 
uments, certificates and commercial stationery. hinge, to secure flat-opening loose-leaf books. 


TYPOCOUNT—the original paper for machine WAVERLY LEDGER—a medium priced, gen- 
bookkeeping. Made with stiff grain to stand eral utility paper, good for blank books, printed 
upright in tray binders. forms, stationery and all intermediate points. 


WRITE for samples of the B-W Lines. You 


can use them profitably in your business 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


| keeps its 50,000 readers posted on the latest and | 
best in bank practice—through stories describing 
what other successful banks are actually doing. 
No reprints—no speeches—no personal “puffs”— 
no free or paid publicity in its reading columns. 
That’s the list of editorial “don’ts” for 
THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE. 


It will pay you to ask us for further information. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Book of Experience With 
hiers 
(Continued from page 9) 


which is almost synonomous with the 
large — depositor. 

It is perhaps not essentially neces- 
sary that you talk to him, but it is 
highly essential that he talk to you. 
In my .own experience it cannot be 
denied (albeit it cannot be proved) 
that my habit of receiving Mr. Five 
Thousand Dollar Depositor in my 
private office to “confess” him has 
been the means of retaining valuable 
business. Scarcely a member of this 
class of the community but will be 
gratified at having been listened to with 
absorbing interest for twenty minutes 
by his banker. Eloquence is one o! 
the things which it is more blessed to 
receive than to give. 

In this, however, as in all things else, 
the clever bank officer will not forgei 
to live up to the reputation that he is 
supposed to be a busy man. Subtly 
his manner must indicate that the 
interview is accorded, not invited, and 
he should exercise his prerogative of 
terminating the meeting rather than 
wait until the depositor is talked quite 
dry. A large depositor of* mine, a 
retired farmer, came in one day for 
the semiannual airing of his social and 
economic views. I sighed, for it was 
the first of the month and many things 
awaited my attention. But I decided 
forduty’ssaketosithimout. He taxed 
my patience but I listened, although 
finally I studiously avoided encourag- 
ing him by so much as a single word 
of comment. After a good deal of 
idle looking out of the window and 
etwirling his hat on his finger he rose 
to go and thanked me by, “Well, I 
might as well be going. I’m sorry yez 
ain’t busier.” 

This little mishap notwithstanding, 
it is probably a fact that much of the 
business which leaves a bank for no 
apparent reason may be charged up 
not to lack of interest allowed to the 
deposit but for lack of it in the de- 
positor, or the kindred excuse that he 
“got to know” a friendly man in 
another bank. Apart from failure thus 
to “hold” your customer, is the too 
frequent case of his leaving because of 
a dispute with a member of the staff. 

Referring to disputes across the 
counter, a retired banker said to me, 
“You’ve got to remember that the 
customer is always right.” It is the 
obvious duty of the boss, when sounds 
of a dispute reach his ears, to get into 
the fight. But when he does so he can 
have no better battle-cry than my old 
friend’s words, ‘““The customer is al- 
ways right.” To give the quarrelsome 
customer his due, he believes himself, 
and really is, at a disadvantage —con- 
tending with an expert on strange 
ground. The approach of the cashier 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


means therefore simply that he has a 
two-to-one fight on his hands unless 
the cashier unmistakably shows that 
he comes to defend the customer. 

With this understanding as a start- 
ing-point, it may develop that the 
customer is wrong, whereupon the 
cashier is apparently with hesitation 
and reluctance forced to admit it, but 
by this time it generally turns out 
that the customer is in frame of mind 
to allow his error. He and the cashier 
together have been worsted; which 
leaves on his mind quite a different 
impression than would be left were the 
bookkeeper and the cashier to have 
worsted him. 


The Part Service Plays in Hold- 
ing New Business 
(Continued from page 22) 


The banker is, or ought to be, one of 
the best informed men in the business 
world, and yet how many there are 
who take no particular interest in the 
real story of a borrower’s statement 
other than the relationship of quick 
assets to current ‘liabilities with only a 
fleeting consideration, if any at all, of the 
actual profit and loss accounts. What 
the borrower wants is a real-for-sure 
and partner-like interest in the actual 
running of his concern. It is said that 
the late Stoddard Jess, of Los Angeles, 
knew more about the actual operations 
of a large number of his industrial 
borrowers than some of the concerns’ 
own stockholders, which resulted in 
no small measure of success for the 
bank that he had the honor to head. 

If the bank cannot afford the in- 
creased overhead of sufficient officers 
to give such a service, then so much 
the worse for the bank. But it cannot 
expect more business to fall to it 
regularly, or cannot expect to retain 
that business if it does fall, unless the 
bank can manufacture the time and 
patience to take each one of its cus- 
tomers seriously. The depositor will 
never think of supplying new business 
to bank officers if he sees them always 
too busy over the business of the bank 
to give them a careful hearing. 

I recall an early incident in my own 
life in a small country bank in Ohio 
where I was being initiated into the 
hidden mysteries of banking. I had 
been sent to Cincinnati to deliver some 
currency to our main correspondent 
bank. I arrived in the city a few 
minutes after the closing hour and 
presented myself at the teller’s window 
at about 3:30 which, as we all have 
experienced, is a mighty busy hour and 
an exasperating time for a teller to 
re-open his window, particularly to 
wait on a young country lad whom 
he had never seen. The reception 
that teller gave me made such a 
vivid impression that it created a 
lasting dislike for the bank that had 


“The Greatest Interest Table Ever Computed!” 


THAT’S WHAT THE BANKERS SAY! 


The Interest Table With the Human Element. As you glance at this Interest 
Table the first impulse is to think of your age and the amount you would like to 
have at 65. See what you would have to save each month to acquire it. 


YOUR PRESENT AGE 


back. F on the basis of 3 
Monthly; 34%% Semi-Annually; 4% 4% 5% 6% 
Semi-Annually; 7% Quarterly; 7% Semi- Annually. This table shows the ease with whi 
sums are acquired by regular persistent saving with the rate of Interest you pay cpeenie 


THIS INTEREST TABLE IS ALSO PRODUCED BY US IN BLOTTER FORM 


and comes in three sizes: Pass Book; Medium or Standard; Large. What the largest bank in the 
United States buys One-Hundred-Thousand of in one order any bank in the country can afford 
to investigate. nd for Samples. 


ORIGINATED AND PRODUCED BY 


. BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION, 4450 W. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Flexlume Electric Signs 


PeLEXLUME | ELECTRIC SIGNS have not only strong dis- 

play but a quiet dignity well suited to the needs of the bank. 
The raised snow-white glass letters suggest clean cut efficiency, 
quiet strength. There is nothing ‘‘cheap” or ‘‘flashy’’ about a 
Flexlume. 


We shall be glad to send you a sketch showing a Flexlume for 
your building. Just tell us something of your particular needs 


ADVERTISING 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
97 Kail Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SECTION 


is 
How Much Money Will You Have When 
as |} This Table Shows How Much To Save Bach Month At Your Age ae 
le Reach Your Goal, With Interest At 4% Compounded Semi-Annually { 
| $5,000|$4,39 $4.76 $5.18 $5.64 $6.16 $6.75 $7.41 $8.16 $9.03 $10.03 $11.21 $15.22 $22.00] 
th | 10,000 8.79 9.53 10.36 11.29 12.33 13.50 14.82 16.33 18.06 20.07, 22.42) 30.44 44.01 \ Bee As 
es /15,000)13.18 14.30 15.55 16.94 18.50 20.25 22.24 24.50 27.10 30.11 33.63 45.66 66.02 ie 
20,000/17.58 19.07 20.73.22.59 24.66 27,00 29.65 32.67 36.13, 40.15 44.84 60.89 88.02 
25,000/21.97 23.84 25.92 28.23 30.83 33.75 37.06 40.84 45.17 50.19 56.05 76.11 110.03) 
to 30,000)26.37 28.61 31.10 33.88 37.00 49.50 44.48 49.00 $4.20 60.23 67.26 91.33132.04| [FI ae 
} $9.000/43.9 47.69 51.84 56.47 61.66 67.51 74.13 81.68 90.34 100.38 112.11 152.22 220.07). 
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Bank of Italy Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Morgan, Walls & Morgan, Architects 
Equipped with Western Venetian Blinds. 


A pprove d! 
—by the Bank of Italy 


EVEN years ago the first Western 
Venetian Blind was installed for the 
Bank of Italy in one of its northern 
branches. Since that time the most im- 
rtant, and, in fact, nearly all of the 65 
of this progressive banking institu- 
tion have been equipped with this modern 
window equipment. 


That Western Venetian Blinds were selected 
for the magnificent building recently erected 
by the Bank of Italy signifies that the 
superior merit of this type of blind has been 
demonstrated. 


Other large banking institutions such as 
Pacific Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, 
Security Trust and Savings Bank and The 
California Bank have also standardized on 
Western Venetian Blinds. 


Because this window equipment provides for 
perfect regulation of daylight, eliminates the 
need of awnings and shades, and gives satis- 
factory service for many years, over 2,500 


banks in America, now use Western Venetian 
Blinds. 


Write for illustrated catalog, ‘‘Indirect 
Daylight for Banking Rooms.” 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


General Offices: Los Angeles, Calif. 
Factories: Los Angeles and Kansas City 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Chicago, Ill., 326 W. Madison St. Kansas City, Mo., 14th and Montgall 


New York, N. Y., 25 W. 48rd St. Portland, Ore., 213 Fitzpatrick Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 309 Flatiron Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 921 Hearst Bldg. 


TEXAS AGENTS: 


Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio; 
Kirby Bldg., Dallas 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 


Western Venetian 
Blinds can be 
Instantly and 
easily Adjusted 
to Regulate Light 
and Ventilation 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


always been our main correspondent. 

Boy-like and yet exactly like most 
present day customers, I picked up my 
package and went over to one of our 
other correspondents. Here I met 
with the sort of welcome that makes 
anyone glad to be alive. Incidentally, 
the last named bank was on the second 
floor of one of Cincinnati’s office 
buildings and yet through just such 
service had built up a tremendous 
business and was recognized all over 
the state as a bank with real service 
to offer. I fully realize that all of us 
are trying to handle about the limit of 
work, either as executives or as junior 
officers and employees, and frequently 
feel that we are buried so deep that we 
must certainly be compelled to cancel 
that game of golf or perhaps be com- 
pelled to remain downtown for dinner 
and clean up our desk in the evening. 

One of our best “tie-ins” with our 
customers has been in assisting in the 
selection of securities, and yet how 
many of us are often tempted to thrust 
the investment sheet over the counter 
and practically tell the customer to 
make his own selection from the list. 
No one ever went out of the bank after 
such an experience without feeling 
down in his heart that he was a very 
small customer in your estimation and 
perhaps if he was an average person 
he went across the street and obtained 
the specific advice and counsel which 
he would have welcomed from you. 

This is likewise true of our foreign 
departments, the operation of which 
is more or less of a mystery to all of 
our customers. A wide-awake and 
painstaking foreign exchange officer 
or clerk can frequently do more to hold 
good customers than can any officer of 
the bank. At the time we least expect 
it our institutions are perhaps being 
judged by the actions of this particular 
department. Impressions are made on 
very slight threads of action or manner. 

One of the banks on the east side of 
San Francisco Bay recently sent two 
officers to Los Angeles to secure some 
special information along a particular 
line of banking service, and while this 
particular bank had no account with 
the Los Angeles institution, yet they 
were taken in charge by one of its 
senior officers and given as complete 
information and advice as though they 
had been customers for years. The 
aftermath of the incident was that 
these two institutions are now cor- 
respondents and very closely related 
in reciprocal business. 

Banking by mail would seem to offer 
no particular opportunity for special 
service, but I have always maintained 
that the customer who will take the 
trouble to continue his account from 
out of town should be given the very 
best the bank has to offer. Prompt 
acknowledgements of all remittances or 
inquiries, clean cut and neat statemen!s 
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CLEARING House 


accompanying cancelled vouchers, the 
monthly business bulletin and any and 
every opportunity to keep in intimate 
contact with such customers should 
be zealously observed. 

As a rule women customers are the 
most inexperienced in business affairs 
and yet they are quite frequently the 
best accounts that we have. Strenu- 
ous efforts should be made to see that 
all women customers are given special 
attention and courtesy. 

The foregoing suggestions consist 
of endeavors to make and hold friends. 
There is nothing more important than 
real service because the large majority 
of the people whom we serve need 
assistance and it is necessary to em- 
ploy an intelligent, sympathetic and 
agreeable company of officers and 
clerks who are proud of the institution 
for which they work ahd look upon the 
service that they render as a personal 
service to the customer at the counter. 

The further away we can get from 
the machine methods of handling 
people the more cordial will our 
relations be and the more effective 
will our work be among our depositors. 


Grand Old Party Copy 
and Other Advertising 


(Continued from page 24) 


publicity given the recent one. hun- 
dredth anniversary celebration of the 
founding of the Delaware & Hudson 
Company. The enclosed advertise- 
ment was based on this event, and as 
the first locomotive was operated the 
same year our institution was estab- 
lished, it seemed a good opportunity.” 


A STRONG advertisement was built 
by the Fidelity Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa., on the fact that 
the proportion of its capital, surplus 
and other profits to its individual 
deposits on the date of a recent call 
was 55 per cent, whereas the averages 
in all the national banks from 1914 to 
1922 was less than 24 per cent. 


A SERIES of civic advertisements was 
published in the local newspapers 
by the City National Bank of Utica, 
N.Y. They were of almost quarter- 
page size, set in a border containing 
a pen drawing of Utica at the top. 
The ads were afterwards reprinted 
in booklet form. 


Tue Orangeburg County Develop- 
ment edition of The Times and 
Democrat, Orangeburg, S. C., recently 
contained a financial and industrial 
section. It had write-ups or large 
display advertisements of the Edisto 
National Bank, the Planters Bank 
and the Southern Bank & Trust Co., 
the slogan of the latter being, “The 
Bank That Pecans Built.” 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Sample Banks and Details of 
Campaign Sent Upon Request 
Just Clip and Mail the Coupon 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co. 
M. & M. Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Unequalled Purchasing Power 


There are more than 30,000 banks in the United States — capitalized 
at $2,800,000,000 with deposits of $39,000,000,000 and with surplus 
and undivided profits of more than $3,000,000,000. 


That’s the market you reach when you buy advertising space in The 
Burroughs Clearing House—the richest single market in America 
—a market unequalled for direct and indirect purchasing power. 


The Burroughs Clearing House circulation of 52,000 covers the 
entire bank market. It is this fact, coupled with a strong reader 
following and a low rate, that makes this publication an advertising 
buy unique among financial publications. 


Ge BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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JON TRUST COMPANY 
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‘Quick Analysis 
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Ly 


Through the use of 17 Burroughs Calculators the Union 
Trust Company finds it easy to figure float at a cost that 
is insignificant compared with the value of the figures. 


When the deposit slip (right) reaches the Distributing 
Department, a clerk marks on the slip the number of days 
required to collect out-of-town checks—the Federal Reserve 
Chart being used as a basis. 


Then the Interest and Analysis Department reduces the 
float to a one-day basis—using a Burroughs Calculator. 
This consists of merely adding the first item five times 
the second twice, the third four, the fourth seven, an 
so forth, as indicated by the numbers opposite the amount. 
The total of the city checks, requiring only one day 
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A simple division 


How the Union Trust Company Figures Its Float 


collection, is added to the total float on out-of-town checks. 

The grand total is then written on the back of the deposit 
slip as indicated and later copied on the reverse side of the 
work sheet (center). 

At the end of the month the float by days is totaled and 
the total copied on the front side of the work sheet, where it 
is subtracted from the total of daily ledger balances to obtain 
the realized balance. i 
Burroughs Calculator gives the average 


roblem on the 
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The main job is to reduce the float to a one-day basis— 
and that’s a job the Burroughs Calculator does quickly, 
accurately and at very little cost. 


BETTER FIGURES make BIGGER PROFITS 


Burroughs 


ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~ CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Lower Cost Using 
Calculators’ 


—~says Union Trust Company 


In MAY, 1921, The Union Trust Company of Cleveland equipped their 
Interest and Analysis Department with Burroughs Calculators to deter- 
mine float, ledger and actual realized balances together with various 
other computations required to analyze accounts. 


The results were most gratifying. ‘The up-to-the-minute analysis of 
every commercial account is-of inestimable value to the credit and 
various other departments of the bank. 


“On this work—where we must figure quickly and accurately—we use Burroughs 
Calculators,’ says Mr. M. B. Koelliker, assistant vice-president. ‘‘We find our Cal- 


culators give us entire satisfaction at a lower cost than we were able to get with 
other kinds of calculating equipment.” 


Analyzing commercial accounts is only one of many jobs where 
Burroughs Calculators will save time and money on bank figuring. If 
you have figuring to do it will pay you to have the Calculator demon- 
strated to you personally. Call your Burroughs salesman—or write, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


ADVERTISING 


Fifty-one 


BETTER FIGURES make BIGGER PROFITS 


ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~ CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Fifty-two 


Quickening Capital Turnover 


Over half a century of Service to our fellow 
bankers has given this organization a fine 
appreciation of what our colleagues require. 


Today more than 800 banks call us their 
direct “‘correspondent”’ in Cleveland. 


To you this means exceptional collection facili- 
ties, a directness which eliminates demurrage 
chargesfor yourcustomersand “float” for you— 


In short—a quicker “turnover” of your in- 
vested capital. 


tke UNION TRUST co. 


CLEVELAND 
RESOURCES OVER 260 MILLIONS 


4: Cy 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Upon the occasion of the merger 
of the National Exchange Bank and 
the Augusta Savings Bank of Augusta, 
Ga., a unique full-page advertisement 
was run in the local newspapers. 
The illustration consisted of pictures 
of the old homes of the two banks 
linked with the picture of the new 
home of the united institutions. 


Some really unusual folders have 
been issued by the First Wisconsin 
National Bank of Milwaukee, Wis., 
to advertise its Safe Deposit Depart- 
ment. The folders, which are being 
sent first to persons who have bought 
bonds of the investment company 
affiliated with the bank but are not 
safe deposit box renters at the bank, 
are novel and attractive in form. The 
cover of one is printed in steel gray 
in imitation of the end of a safe deposit 
box. Another is a cut-out in which a 
representation of the massive door of 
the vault is used as a cover design. 
“Four Plans for Travelers” are 
briefly described in a colorful folder 
issued by the Fifth Avenue Bank 
of New York. The four plans are (1) 
a living trust; (2) a custody account; 
(3) letters of credit; and (4) making a 
will appointing the bank executor. 
Another ingenious folder was put 
out by the same bank as a mail applica- 
tion form for a letter of credit. The 
coupon portion of it reads as follows: 


Tue Firra AVENUE BANK oF New York 
530 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please issue a Letter of Credit in favor of 


(designate amount in dollars, pounds or francs) 


Charge my account for cost of same. 
Advise me amount and I will send check. 


Very truly yours, 


Ample Identification 


“But I don’t know you, madam,” 
protested the paying teller to a 
woman who had presented a check. 

The woman, instead of replying 
haughtily, “I do not wish your ac- 
quaintance, sir,” merely gave him a 
glassy smile and said: 

“Oh, yes, you do. I don’t need 
anyone to identify me. I’m the ‘red- 
headed hen’ next door to you, whose 
‘imps of boys’ are always running 
across your garden. When you started 
for town this morning your wife said, 
‘Now, Henry, if you want a dinner [it 
to eat this evening, you'll have to 
leave me a little money. I can’t keep 
this house on Christian Science. You 
have to go in the back way when the 
porch has been scrubbed——’” 

“Here is your money,” interrupted 
the teller faintly. — Mississippi Banker. 

DIN THES HS PRINT SHOP 


AT DETROIT, MICH, U.S.A. 
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What is the Value 
of a Good Name? 


HAT is the money value of the 

goodwill which the Buick, Cadil- 
lac, Chevrolet, Oakland and Oldsmobile 
passenger cars and GMC Trucks have 
created with nearly two million users 
throughout the world? 


The assets of General Motors include 
not only the good names of these auto- 
mobiles but also nationally advertised 
trade-marked accessories which contrib- 
ute to the success of so many other trust- 
worthy cars. 


Plants of General Motors are valued 
at 255 millions of dollars—ten times the 
goodwill. Yet the intangible asset of good- 
will is invisible capital and has a distinct 
earning power at least equal to the plants. 


cA General Motors booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed to the 
Department of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE + GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment + Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings + Jaxon Rims + Fisher Bodies + AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears 
Inland Steering Wheels + Lancaster Steel Products + Jacox Steering Gears 
Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


Dayton Wright Special Bodies 


* United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories * 


It would be far easier to replace bricks 
and mortar than to recreate goodwill for 
the products of those plants. 


Co-ordination of departments, instal- 
lation of good accounting, development 
of sound banking, systemization of man- 
ufacturing, selection of sufficient and 
capable, loyal employes, which make up 
the General Motors family, has been a 
painstaking growth of many years. 

These intangible things have added 
immeasurablevalue to the worth and earn- 
ing power of the plantsof General Motors; 
in fact, the plants would quickly turn to 
lifeless material were it not for the liven- 
ing influence of those intangible values, 
classed as goodwill. 


Klaxon Warning Signals 


» General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products + i 


- General Exchange Corporation insures General Motors cars exclusively - 
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The lawyerwas reading the will: 
trust... to invest, re- 
invest ... collect the income 
and revenues therefrom...” 


They put their trust in you 


T may be only a matter of rou __ ples, they influence judicious han- 
tine to you and your trust ofh- —_dlingof trust investments resulting 
cer; butit isn’troutinetothe other in the financial gain of estates. 
side. They're anxious. These records safeguard the inter- 
The best reason forrecordsthat ests of your bank and your clients. 
are simple, complete and accurate, Telephone the Baker-Vawter 
is that they safeguard all of your man in any of 55 principal cities. 
trust activities. He'll give you details; the result 
Such records support the kind | of thirty-five years’ study of bank- 
of reports to the court that build ing methods. Call him in on any 
confidence in your institution. bank problem. You'll find him 
Based on good accounting princi- _ helpful. 


City Trust & Savings Bank 
of Kankakee, Illinois, writes us: 


“At the beginning of our Trust Department we appealed to 
you to devise a Trust System. The system you installed has 
proved convenient, accurate and time-saving. 


“An appreciated feature of our trust ledger is the visibility of 
real estate, cash and securities on the same sheet. The han- 
dling of vouchers enables us to keep our Trust accounts in 
balance at all times. Bank examiners have commented very 
favorably upon this system.” 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment. 
General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Our products are sold and service rendered through our own organization in 55 principal cities—not through retail stores 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS AT HOLYOKE, MASS., BENTON HARBOR, MICH., KANSAS CITY, MO., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
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